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In the time at my disposal for this very expansive subject I am 
going to proceed rather homiletically, and with the brevity of a 
twentieth-century sermon, using three heads. The first is in the 
nature of a definition of the thoughtful reader; the second is 
exegesis—an attempt to illustrate what such a reader may find in 
contemporary foreign literature; the third is application*—the 
need of equally intelligent attention to the history and progress of 
American thought as recorded in our native literature. 


I 


First, then, a word as to the modern reader. As it is quite out 
of the question to state inclusively what ‘‘the thoughtful man” 
tries to get from literature in these stormy days, I must stop long 
enough to tell you what sort of man I have in mind, and what 
manner of man he is not. I take him to be the sort of individual 
who belongs of right in this council; but if, when I have character- 
ized him, you do not concede that he is a class at all, but regard 
him as an isolated case, I shall be driven to reply with Thoreau 
that I would not talk about myself so much if I knew as much 
about anyone else. 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 30, 1917. 

2 Some paragraphs from the third part are based on similar passages in my article 


on “American Neglect of American Literature,”’ published in the Nation. 
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The student I have in mind takes literature seriously, more 
seriously than is often the case with college professors, book 
reviewers, and others who write for a living. He does not include 
in his fellowship the flitter through the latest books, who acquires 
by hook or by crook a gossiping knowledge of them as a dinner- 
table asset. He does not number in his select circle the women 
whom Rolland describes as “satisfied with official or polite charity, 
philanthropic twaddle, the odious mixture of frivolity, beneficence, 
and bureaucracy, the trick of dabbling in poverty in the intervals 
of flirtation.”” The hostesses, he might have added, who limit 
their acquaintance with literature to lionizing the latest poets, and 
leading reluctant dinner guests to authors’ recitals by the exotic 
favorite of the moment. Nor do students of literature include 
among their number the pseudo-serious young gentlemen who 
affect culture, speculate in emotionalism, and dispense naughty 
epigrams at pink teas. 

The real student of literature—to elevate him above these and 
other types of the casual reader—looks to what has been written for 
criticism of life, because he is so insistently conscious of the war, 
which is in itself an Olympian criticism of life. In the midst of the 
turmoil he has little desire for the neat formulae of the fluent com- 
mentator; but whether he is cynically minded to fling out that 
“life is a cascade of accidents, a catastrophe exasperated by 
policemen,” or is more patiently convinced that it is a “ various and 
splendid disorder of forces that the spirit of man sets itself to tame,” 
he does set himself to discover how much the course of human 
thought can help him to understand. Wherever and whenever his 
books were written, he reads them as a man of the twentieth century. 
To this day for him “all the objects of the universe continually 
converge.’”’ Whatever the form or content, he looks on the surface 
or beneath it for some present-day interpretation. Moreover, he is 
universal in his tastes, and will give no quarter to what he reads 
until it has yielded him its tribute. He can say of literature what 
Whitman said of life: 


All truths wait in all things; 
They neither hasten their own delivery nor resist it; ... . 
The insignificant is as big to me as any. 
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Yet it is altogether natural that in the endless process of selecting 
what he shall read he shall reveal his appetite for the sort of litera- 
ture that criticizes life concretely and explicitly. He looks back 
with wonder on the past half-century, with all its sediment of 
accumulating error, and the equivocal value of its experimental 
achievements, and realizes how rapidly we are careering away from 
it, abandoning its projects, and rejecting “the clipped and limited 
literature that satisfied’ the Victorian mind. He sees, as Jean 
Christophe did, how swiftly the evolution of European thought is 
progressing, as though it had been accelerated by mechanical 
invention and the new motors; how the stock of prejudices and 
hopes, which in former days were enough to placate humanity for 
twenty years, are now exhausted in five; and “‘ how the generations 
of the mind are galloping ahead, one behind the other, one often 
trampling the other down, with time sounding the charge.”’ 

So if his finer aesthetic sensibilities are not atrophied, they are 
in some measure held in subjection. For the fabric of life seems to 
him just now not so much a beautiful and variegated tapestry to 
be looked on sometimes with curiosity and sometimes with delight, 
as a solid integument to be regarded as a protection. He grants 
that in the web are still the rare elements of beauty, as well as 
elements to inspire—in the idiom of old-time criticism—‘ pity and 
terror.” But he realizes, with an intensity of conviction that is 
almost painful, that the mystery of the loom is a challenge to him 
just so long as it remains a mystery. He must know, or at least 
he must try to know, what the whole design is; whether the author 
is in the heavens, or on the earth, or in the waters under the earth; 
whether it is fixed or changeable; how far the power that drives 
it is of human or divine origin. He is in the mood to read the 


adventurous song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount; 


and he prays with the poet that some power may 


What in him is dark 
Illumine, what is low, raise and support; 
That, to the height of this great argument 
He may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 
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He is ready to subscribe, with the wise critic, that the sole advantage 
in possessing great works of literature “lies in what they can help 
us to become.” 

II 

Literature so considered leaves out of account, of course, the 
flood of periodicals, the ‘‘best sellers,” all but one out of a hundred 
of the books on the war, and, for the moment, all works wrought 
in the mere delight of workmanship. It includes only such writings 
as we are willing to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
And in so short a paper there is room for no illustration from the 
timeless works of art, none from the literature of the generations 
just past, and only for briefest allusion to the utterances of one or 
two contemporaries who are to the greatest degree products of the 
causes which have led up to the war, and so are indexes to the 
thinking and the aspiration of the present. I hope I can make clear 
what I mean by reference to H. G. Wells and Romain Rolland. 

Mr. Wells has achieved the feat of both attaining popularity and 
stimulating thought. In fact, it is because he is so very popular 
that many who wish to seem discriminating deny him all title to 
thoughtfulness. They try to dispose of him by calling him a second 
Jules Verne, and by saying that, though he has improved of late 
years, he is still vulgar and unscientific. Iam inclined to admit that 
Mr. Wells is, on the whole, vulgar, just as Swift and Fielding and 
Byron and Walt Whitman were vulgar; just as the aggressive 
democrat is almost doomed to be. But when I come to the second 
charge, that he is unscientific, I am no more willing to admit this 
than I am to admit that he has ever given over his earlier ways. 
For as a matter of fact Mr. Wells is always writing wonder books, 
always putting science and the scientist somewhere in his picture, 
and always composing with the thought of the whole world and its 
welfare in his mind. 

He has pictured all England as he has learned to know it, like 
Dickens, from bottom to top, an England seen through the eyes of 
those vivid individuals who are the successive aspects of himself: 
Kipps and Mr. Polly and Bealby; the younger Ponderevo and the 
New Machiavelli; Sir Isaac Harmon and Mr. Britling. It is an 
England where, as in the Houses of Parliament, “the landlords and 
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the lawyers, the bishops, the railway men and the magnates of 
commerce go to and fro—in their incurable tradition of commercial- 
ized Bladesovery, of meretricious gentry and nobility sold for 
riches.” “It is quaint, no doubt... . it is even dignified—and 
full of mellow associations.” But it is an England where “the 
realities are greedy trade, base profit-seeking, bold advertisement’’; 
and where “kingship and chivalry, spite of [their] wearing of treas- 
ured robes, are as dead among it all as [any] crusader.”” It is an 
England which he is trying to awaken to self-consciousness by 
pointing the difference between the beautiful clarities of science 
and the shoddy ineffectualities of government and commerce. It 
is an England, finally, which has had its share in the making of 
mankind, and is to bear its burden in “what is coming.” 

This sense of what was coming oppressed Wells with insistent 
grimness as the years approached the summer of 1914. Six years 
before, he wrote: 


Light after light goes down. England and the Kingdom, Britain and the 
Empire, the old prides and the new devotions, glide abeam, astern, sink down 
upon the horizon, pass—pass. The river passes—London passes—England 


This is the note I have tried to emphasize. ... . It is a note of crumbling 
and confusion, of change and seemingly endless swelling, of a bubbling up and 
medley of futile loves and sorrows. But through the confusion sounds another 
note. Through the confusion something drives, something that is at once 
human achievement and the most inhuman of all existing things. . . . . Some- 
times I call this reality Science, sometimes I call it Truth. 


In ‘The World Set Free,” written on the very eve of the struggle, 
he looked out on a world made up of conflicting loyalties. He saw 
how science, in its conquest over nature, had conferred upon man 
fatal enginries of destruction, and how the truth that shall one day 
set men free had thus far failed to give them control over their own 
passions. Yet even in this book he foretold the establishing of the 
new heavens on the old earth; and even in “‘ Mr. Britling,” sorrow- 
ful but resolute he concluded, “Let us set up the peace of the World 
Republic amidst these ruins. Let it be our religion, our calling.” 

While Wells is considering a world of conflicting patriotisms, 
Rolland, with equal breadth and greater fineness of perception, is 
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studying the problem of contrasting cultures. The differences in 
the vocabularies of the two men are so striking that we are in 
danger of missing the fact that they are all the time writing about 
quite the same fundamentals. For Wells the elect of the world are 
the investigators and the leaders in action, and the noblest element 
in life is Science, which he sometimes calls Beauty. For Rolland 
the chosen people are the thinkers, poets, musicians, painters, and 
the great first fact is Beauty, which he always calls Art. Wells 
asks how the world is behaving, and Rolland what it is thinking 
about. The Englishman, cut to the quick, admits the war as a 
necessary step in human progress, and longs for the peace which 
shall be set up on its ruins; but the Frenchman, ostracized for his 
non-participation, denies that war should exist, denies that, exist- 
ing, it should be longer tolerated, denies that in any circumstances 
the thinkers and the artists of the world should be involved in it. 
The very words by which they characterize their discontent with 
modern life tell the whole story. To Wells life is a catastrophe, an 
accident, a medley, a confusion, a waste of forces, a decay, an 
aimless fever, a fatty degeneration. To Rolland it is at its worst 
a world of ignorance, sham thinking, fetish-worship, diseased logic, 
impudent rhetoric, atheistic theocracy—an inextricable thicket of 
modern thought. 

His greatest book on the war was published before the conflict 
had visibly begun; but “Jean Christophe” is more than that—it 
is the book of the century thus far. There would be little use before 
such an audience as this to recapitulate the story of Christophe. 
It is an Odyssey through the spirit-lands of Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, no less extraordinary for the projection of 
its scores upon scores of real people than for its analysis of the art 
of literature for which they are the soil. What it imports is told 
in its concluding prose-poem, a poem which will bear re-reading 
however familiar it may be: 


Saint Christophe has crossed the river. All night long he has marched 
against the stream. Like a rock his huge-limbed body stands above the water. 
On his shoulders is the Child, frail and heavy. Saint Christophe leans on a 
pine tree that he has plucked up, and it bends. His back also bends. Those 
who saw him set out vowed that he would never win through, and for a long 
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time their mockery and their laughter followed him. Then the night fell and 
they grew weary. Now Christophe is too far away for the cries of those stand- 
ing on the water’s brink to reach him. Through the roar of the torrent he 
hears only the tranquil voice of the Child, clasping a lock of hair on the giant’s 
forehead in his little hand, and crying: ‘March on.” And with bowed back, 
and eyes fixed straight in front of him on the dark bank whose towering slopes 
are beginning to gleam white, he marches on. 

Suddenly the Angelus sounds, and the flock of bells suddenly springs into 
wakefulness. It isthe new dawn. Behind the sheer black cliff rises the golden 
glory of the invisible sun. Almost falling, Christophe at last reaches the bank, 
and he says to the Child: 

“Here we are. How heavy thou wert. Child, who art thou?” 

And the Child answers: 

“‘T am the day soon to be born.” 


III 


And now we come to the application of a textless sermon. It 
is this: If the world, as some of us believe, is to become less and less 
the victim of conflicting loyalties, and more and more a product of 
contrasting and complementary cultures, the duty of the educated 
American, and most of all of the teacher, is to accord a freshly 
respectful attention to the intellectual history of his native land. 
For the fact is that the teachers of our generation, the cultured men 
and women of Victorian America, were afraid to contemplate the 
incarnation of their America. They knew that Uncle Sam was too 
mature for it; they feared it was like Tom Sawyer; they did what 
they could to mold it into the image of Little Lord Fauntleroy; 
and they apologized for Whitman. When Mark Twain visited 
William Dean Howells in Cambridge in 1871, they were both young 
sojourners from what was to Cambridge an undiscriminated West. 
Young Mr. Clemens did not care at all, and young Mr. Howells 
did not care as far as he himself was concerned, though he cared a 
great deal in behalf of his friend who was so incorrigibly Western. 
And in recording his solicitude, he recorded a striking fact of that 
generation, that American culture was afraid then, even, of Amer- 
ican traits which Europe approved and admired. ‘I did not care,” 
said Mr. Howells of Mr. Clemens, ‘‘to expose him to the critical 
edge of that Cambridge acquaintance which might not have appre- 
ciated him at, say, his transatlantic value.” 
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Whatever could once have been said in defense of such a situa- 
tion has now lost its virtue. For in spite of the increasingly urgent 
need that America should come to some understanding of herself, 
the American teacher has done little more than he did before the 
Spanish War to contribute to this end. All of which has become 
a matter of no small importance in American life. For we have at 
last reached the point where we must be able to think as a com- 
munity in international terms, and where as a first step toward any 
clarity of thought we must have some clear and unified approxima- 
tion, not merely as to our “‘manifest destiny,”’ but as to what we are 
and what the American concept of the state should be. And these 
findings, if they are to amount to anything at all, must be based on 
a knowledge of the course of American thought as related to the 
thought of the world. The army and navy, the legislature and the 
market—these are, after all, only symptoms. The vital facts are 
what the nation has been thinking and what it has been failing to 
think. 

Considered in this light, American literature makes an impera- 
tive claim on the national attention. Silas Pettijohn may very 
properly feel his own shortcomings in the presence of Shakespeare, 
but it is a duty as well as a right of Silas Pettijohn to know his own 
mind. This is something that America has yet to learn. There 
need be no question for the modestly inclined as to the comparative 
merits of Cooper and Scott, Longfellow and Tennyson, Emerson 
and Carlyle; but there should be much question as to what Cooper 
and Irving meant three generations ago, why Willis thrived and 
Poe languished, what the Transcendentalists signified, how vital 
was the contribution of Cambridge to the life of the nation, where 
Whitman triumphed and how he failed, and who took up the torch 
when the elders laid it down. 

Out of an inquiring habit of mind which is born of this need, a 
habit widely extended and fairly prolonged, there ought to come 
two contrasting results. One is that through acquaintance with 
our native writers the educated American will both enrich and 
modify his feeling for American history. In the past he has con- 
demned much of our literature because it was too imitative, and 
discredited the rest because it was not imitative enough; and this 
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largely for the reason that he was not really familiar with the 
indigenous or the exotic parts of it. Yet in these are the secret and 
the riches of our national character and tradition. It cannot be 
too emphatically stated that the intrinsic value of American liter- 
ature must to American students be a matter of secondary 
importance. What the public has wanted in any generation is 
enormously significant as a question of literary history. If our - 
spokesmen have been great, well and good. If they have been 
little, it is ours to understand their littleness, since in them the 
national character has for the moment been expressed. What 
Professor Shorey wrote some years ago of American scholarship 
was directly—if not then explicitly—to this point: ‘The superior 
culture of Oxford or Paris . . . . is due to the background of the 
national tradition in language and literature and the controlling 
consciousness of the tradition in the minds of teachers and taught.” 
Deliberately to train our future thinkers in total disregard of the 
most essentially national aspect of this tradition is to assume that 
the needs of the student in the United States are identical with those 
of the student in the British Isles or in Canada or in Australia. 

Under ‘‘the controlling consciousness of this tradition in the 
minds of the teachers’”’ will come the further result that the litera- 
ture will in turn be illuminated by the history. Not one student in 
a hundred could now comment to any purpose on the distinctively 
American content of “Maud Muller” or “Snowbound”’ or “The 
Bridge” or even The Last of the Mohicans. To foster in a whole 
generation some recognition of other qualities in America than its 
bigness, and of other distinctions between the past and the present 
than the distance between them, is to contribute toward the con- 
sciousness of a national individuality which is the first essential of 
any useful membership in the community of nations. Such a task 
would be needful enough if America were peopled with native 
Americans. With the population as it is, such education is far more 
indispensable than in any other land. And yet it can be attempted 
only when the teachers of English are intimately familiar with the 
spirit and content of American letters. 

I do not mean to imply in the least that the American reader 
should suddenly indulge in a frenzied and exclusive application to 
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American literature; but he should include American writings in 
his literary vista, and he should make up his mind what they mean 
as recorders of the American spirit. Nor, though I have found out 
what I think and am willing enough to tell, do I want overpower- 
ingly to impose my formula on the public. The safest assurance 
of arrival at some national ideal is that you and I should reach our 
own independent conclusions and compound them by intelligent 
discussion in private and, if need be, in public. Only as the result 
of discussion can a mean be reached between the vast majority 
who are at present almost willing to substitute “the nation” for 
heaven, and who regard the patriot as a demigod in the making; 
and the bitter minority who talk of the state as the chief stumbling- 
block in human progress and dismiss “patriotism” into the same 
dubious limbo with “‘respectability.”” Only by discussion can we 
steer a safe passage between the equal fallacies of conceding 
nationalism rampant as a social finality, or regarding nationalism 
gone mad as the cruel verdict of an ironical god. 

There are in American literature a fine constant of national 
magnanimity, and a broadening consciousness of a national debt 
to the world-group. They have always stood there, but in the light 
of the war they are clearer than in the subdued shadows of peace. 
This is the tradition of which teachers and taught should gain a con- 
trolling consciousness, for when they gain it they will become not 
only better Americans but better citizens of the world. 























THE IMPROVEMENT OF AMERICAN SPEECH 


GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Columbia University, New York City 





The easiest part in projects for improving this or that consists 
in making the general program. If the world would only shape 
itself to accord with the constitutions of the societies which have 
been founded for its welfare, what a different world it would be! 
But of course the real trouble always begins when one sets out to 
apply general schemes of reform in detail. 

If we would seek the improvement of American speech, where 
shall we begin? By American speech, as the subject is proposed 
to me, I understand primarily the spoken word,.with the emphasis 
on “spoken.”” The matter of choice words, of distinction in style, 
of good grammar, important as this may be, is not the subject at 
present under consideration. These topics are the concern of the 
rhetorician, not primarily of the student of speech. 

Now, in the first place, is there such a thing as an American 
speech? Obviously there is not. No person can put his finger on 
it, pin it down for public gaze, and say, “Come, I have it. Here is 
our American speech. Let usimproveit.”” The notion of so simple 
a thing as an American speech, as though it were a kind of entity, 
is an abstraction made up from a great variety of real impressions, 
from a great variety of sources, more or less fused and organized in 
recollection, but never a language spoken or written by any one 
group of persons who may be said to represent the essential Ameri- 
can. Ifso, what groupisthis? The living speech is the possession 
of the people as a whole. What is often called ‘‘the American 
speech”’ is merely some theorist’s ideal of what American speech 
should be. The ideal may be good or it may be bad. But in any 
case, a movement for the improvement of American speech might 
presumably best turn its attention directly to speech, not to ideals 
or aspirations for speech. These latter are usually quite capable 
of improving themselves. 
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When we come down to it, the improvement of American speech 
means the improvement of the speech of individual speakers. In 
this instance one cannot proceed from the general to the particular, 
because the general can be made only by the actual practice of 
individuals. But what an enormously complicated matter it 
becomes when we think of improving the speech of all American 
speakers. At the same time, what an inspiriting conception it is 
that every speaker is a living element in the composition of the 
whole speech, that the ideal speech which we have mentioned is 
merely an abstract generalization from the countless acts of speech 
which countless individual speakers have willed to perform. If we 
look at speech in some such way as this, we at least know where to 
place the responsibility for it. 

Fortunately as soon as one begins to define, one begins also to 
exclude. Though the improvement of American speech, if it 
means anything as a program of reform, must mean the improve- 
ment of the speech of individual Americans, there are manifestly 
many individuals who take up a great deal of the thought of those 
interested in speech but who fall into such special classes as to be 
easily excluded in the consideration of the general question. 

First of all, we may exclude those persons who are to be trained 
in specialized and technical speech activities, as, for example, acting 
or public speaking. These are separate arts, and, like singing, they 
call for peculiar professional methods, determined not by the general 
needs of American speakers, but by the special ends to be attained. 

As a second exclusion we may also disregard the correction of 
speech defects, due either to abnormal conditions in the organs of 
speech or to improper management of them. This is obviously a 
branch of the pathology of speech wherein each case must be 
treated by itself. It is true that one sometimes hears it said that 
the voice of Americans as a whole is bad, that we are all fit subjects 
for the linguistic pathologist’s laboratory. But the statement is far 
too sweeping. No one can deny that one hears harsh and strident 
voices in America, that hard lives reflect themselves in hard voices. 
But a charge against the nation will not hold, or, if it did, the 
grounds of it would be too deep seated to be removed by any sur- 
face culture of the voice. If the writer were convinced that our 
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whole American civilization is bad, he would be willing to add the 
American voice to the general discard. Aside from the complete 
reconstructionist, the only person who can believe that our general 
American voice is bad is one who has before him a vision of some 
kind of super-speech which the disciplinarian is to develop out of 
our present rudimentary and primitive speech. This is the day of 
“‘better’’ movements of all kinds, and there is no doubt that train- 
ing can do wonders. Training can produce enormous muscles, can 
enable a man to lift cannon balls as he would oranges. It can make 
the soldier move his hands, his arms, his head, his feet with a 
mechanical precision that seems unbelievable. But is that really 
the kind of speaking voice we want or need? One must consider 
that speech is a natural activity, that we are all of us exercised in 
it from our earliest infancy. If discipline and training are what we 
require, we get plenty of them. Speech is moreover a social 
activity. The energy which lies back of it has its source in every- 
day human situations. If we all went into training camps for the 
improvement of our speech, no doubt we should speak differently 
in the end, but it is very doubtful if we should realize better the 
purpose for which speech exists. Correction of defects and train- 
ing for special purposes are other matters, but, given a normal, 
natural speaking voice, the best we can do is to leave it to nature. 
It is easy to overdo the training of the voice as used in speech. 
Perhaps the worst possible speaking voice is the voice of one who 
tells you with every word he utters that he has a well-trained voice. 
In one of his novels Wells describes one of his characters as exhibit- 
ing ‘‘a kind of ignoble and premeditated refinement in her speech 
and manner.” Girls in high schools and students of elocution often 
acquire this kind of super-English, better than the best, though 
fortunately they also often lose it again after they leave the refine- 
ments of the school to enter the realities of life. 

Still another exclusion is to be made, though the lines of it are 
harder todraw. When one thinks of the improvement of American 
speech, one scarcely thinks of the persons who cannot be said 
actually to have acquired American speech. In all our cities there 
are great masses of people of foreign tradition who apparently speak - 
English, but who often speak it with traces of German, or Polish, 
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or Yiddish, or of any one of a dozen tongues, in their manner of 
speech. These persons are imperfectly assimilated, and are like 
children in the sense that they are still in the process of acquiring 
the language. Obviously they cannot be neglected, for in the end 
they are going to be factors in determining what American speech 
shall be. But until their speech is acknowledgedly American, it 
can scarcely figure in any effort toward the improvement of Ameri- 
can speech, except as that speech is a subject for dogmatic instruc- 
tion. 

Yet it is but a short step from the American of foreign tradition 
to the illiterate native. Shall we exclude the illiterate native from 
our problem in attempting to define the field of activity of the 
improver of American speech? Does the illiterate person speak 
American? Or is he like the foreigner or the child who has not yet 
mastered the speech? Just where shall the line be drawn between 
the literate and the illiterate? But let us extend the question 
further, and ask whether we shall exclude also the various local 
speeches of the different sections of the country? Shall we exclude 
in the same way the familiar speech of colloquial intercourse? Are 
these all to be regarded as imperfectly mastered aspects of the true 
speech? But who is it then, or who are they, who have mastered 
the speech? Is there any group of speakers who all speak alike, 
all speak what everybody acknowledges to be a test for Simon 
Pure American English ? 

Well, yes, we educated persons all speak more or less alike when 
we speak somewhat formally and on the cultivated level, when we 
try to be present, national, and reputable in our speech. We have 
what we accept as our polite standard, more or less uniform 
among cultivated persons, by which we are at least enabled to 
differentiate other manners of speech. The cultivated speaker 
knows how to put illiterate speech in its proper place. He does not 
know quite so well what to do with all the local varieties of speech 
which he finds when educated people are not speaking formally, and 
which he finds even to a considerable extent when they are. Does 
the problem of improving American speech consist in getting rid 
of all these local differences? Shall we strive all to speak always 
alike, according to the prescriptions of an approved national stand- 
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ard? Or are local differences, those customs of speech which lie 
close to the soil and which are clues to the life and character of 
regions—are these good in themselves and to be cherished ? 

The writer confesses that these questions are too hard for him 
to answer, at least within the limits of a short paper like this. He 
knows, however, that at present there is no American whose uncon- 
strained speech satisfies the ideal of freedom from local or familiar 
limitation, that ‘‘there ain’t no such animal.’’ He doubts also if 
there ever will be. Speech is a creative activity. It is like art in 
that so far as it is genuine it prefers individuality to conventionality. 
One must suppose that it is the true function of speech to reveal 
and not to conceal personality. To varnish it over with a glaze of 
conventional discipline does very well for a speech that is intended 
only for exhibition, for a museum speech, but speech which is living 
must be nimble and quick, even if theoretically less perfect. These 
are impressions which the writer presents as impressions, not as 
dogmas. For the worst evil of all in theorizing about speech is to 
be too rigid. Speech is always a matter of adaptation. Every 
word we utter is uttered with reference to a particular set of circum- 
stances, which, if we are truly sensitive in the use of speech, deter- 
mine the word as right for its time and place. One must not be 
too much at ease in any Zion. In short, would it not be better for 
us to think about what our American speech is than what it ought 
to be? If we are interested in the improvement of American 
speech, can we not best accomplish our end by increasing our 
realization of the life of American speech ? 

Many persons, however, are afraid of life, whether in speech or 
elsewhere. They do not trust it, they avert their eyes from it, 
because they fear it may not be so good as it ought to be. This 
accounts for the powerful influence which spelling exerts upon the 
minds of many persons who concern themselves with the improve- 
ment of ourspeech. Thusina recent book’ we are told that ‘“‘unfor- 
tunately, we have with us a large class of persons who speak without 
thinking how our words are spelled, and who, therefore, squeeze all 
the juice out of our speech by refusing to enunciate all the niceties 
of sound that the words contain.” But who does think of how 


* Vizetelly, Twenty-five Thousand Words Frequently Mispronounced (New York, 
1917). 
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words are spelled when he is speaking, and is the “juice”’ of the life 
of speech to be found in spelling? Persons who think so seem to 
feel that here, at least, in spelling we have something hard and fast 
by which we can measure ourselves; something, too, which has an 
impersonal dignity about it such as spoken language cannot attain. 
They proceed then to measure the yardstick by the cloth. For 
spelling is not the life of the speech; it is merely the shadow of that 
life. But many of these spelling-idealists are seeking also for dis- 
tinction in speech, and distinction often seems to mean to them 
merely being different from your fellow-men. The kind of dis- 
tinction which comes from pronouncing the final syllable of ‘‘cer- 
tain,” “mountain,” with the clear vowel of ‘‘rain,’’ from pronoun- 
cing two /’s in “fully,” from pronouncing a clear ¢ or a clear c 
instead of the sh-sound normally current in words like “nation,” 
“vitiate,”’ “negotiate,” etc.—this is an easy kind of distinction, 
but is it worth while? Is it based upon the realities of speech ? 
A little examination shows that it is not, that it is based upon a 
theoretical speech, upon distrust of the natural everyday speech of 
men and women. A false theory like this can do incalculable harm 
to the very cause it professes to serve. The practical, non- 
theoretical person, when he has such an ideal of speech prescribed 
for him, perceives that he at least cannot realize it. He knows that 
he will never be able to talk “like that,” or that everybody would 
think he was a fool if he did. He gives up the whole thing as a 
bad job, something for professors and teachers to expand upon, 
but of no concern to a mere man like himself. 

It seems to take some courage on the part of many speech- 
purists to face the fact that the real or true speech is not the same 
thing as the written word, that it dwells in no remote thin-aired 
region of the ideal. But once the plunge has been made it is an 
enormous relief. One passes from the prison house of the theorist 
into the freedom of nature. One passes also from simplicity to 
complexity, from relative ease to very great difficulty. But who 
ever supposed, except the theorist, that the search for truth and the 
understanding of life were easy or simple? The first step toward 
improvement in speech consists in having a just estimate of the 
value of natural speech. I am not here defending colloquialism as 
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better than formal speech, or maintaining that “the man in the 
street”’ is the final test of all that is good in speech. There is prob- 
ably a place for everything, provided it keeps in its place. My 
point is that whatever one attempts to do for speech, one must 
measure one’s efforts by practical and not abstract tests, that one 
must not condemn speech for qualities which are inherent in the 
nature of speech. It is an error to think of the best speech as 
something better than human nature demands. Speech which is 
too good for human nature’s daily food is too good to be true. 
This sounds very well, perhaps someone says, but is it not true 
that your natural speech is reprehensibly slovenly? One must 
first settle upon tests by which to determine the slovenly before 
one can answer this question. Even slovenliness is relative. By 
the test of a strait-laced and idealistic theory of speech, no doubt 
natural speech is slovenly, just as a great many natural habits 
and customs are condemned as being morally slack by the pre- 
cisionist and puritan. But the only tests which have any gen- 
uine carrying power are those which develop in the actual processes 
of living among men and women. What strikes the sense of the 
community as slovenly is slovenly. This sense is not of course 
fixed and immutable, but it changes to suit the circumstances. 
Shirt sleeves may be permissible under one set of circumstances but 
not necessarily so under a different set. Only that speech can be 
called slovenly which is habitually lazy and muddy, which comes 
from the mouths of persons who do not exert themselves sufficiently 
to carry on the normal functions of living. It has its source in 
physical or nervous debility of some kind, and the correction for it 
cannot be applied on the surface. Familiar, colloquial, even illiter- 
ate speech cannot be dismissed merely as slovenly. The speech of 
ungrammatical and conventionally uneducated persons is often the 
very reverse of slovenly. Since it usually arises from circumstances 
in which the speakers are very deeply and actively interested, it is 
more likely to be crisp and energetic than slack. Habitual untidi- 
ness is reprehensible, but the number of persons who are habitually 
untidy in their speech is not greater than those who are habitually 
untidy in their other personal habits—that is to say, is not great 
at all. Almost universally we respond to the pressure of what our 
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community expects of us, and whatever satisfies the common sense 
of decency will not be regarded as slovenly in the community except 
by the purist. The main thing is obviously to be sensitive to the 
pressure which the community does bring to bear. It is bad to be 
slack, but it is still worse to be thick-skinned. 

That element of English speech which seems to be the bogy that 
most frequently rises in the path of those who are moved by the fear 
of slovenliness is the treatment of vowels in unstressed syllables— 
that is, the pronunciation of what is often called the ‘‘obscure”’ 
vowel. It is a fact, amply proved by observation, that all our 
unstressed vowels, with a few exceptions, are pronounced like the 
first vowel of “‘about.”’ This is not a recent state of affairs. It 
has been so for centuries, and the process which brought it about 
has been one of the most characteristic elements in the development 
of modern English. Here we have the fact. What, now, shall we 
do about it? Shall we endeavor to stem the tide of history? Has 
the speech been going to the dogs for the last five hundred years ? 
Is Tennyson less melodious than Chaucer or the Beowulf? 
Mr. Robert Bridges acknowledges that this “obscure”’ vowel is an 
attained result in English speech, but apparently he would like to 
hush it up, store it away in a dark closet as though it were a dis- 
graceful family secret. He objects to recognizing it in phonetic 
transcription, especially in those used for instruction in speech, 
because the recognition in a way justifies it, gives it at least a 
patent of respectability. But who is Mr. Bridges, or who is any 
purist, that he should assume the right to deny respectability to a 
custom which has the sanction of universal practice? An appeal 
to a decision cannot be made on moral grounds. The question is 
not one of morality. It is merely a question of accepting or not 
accepting the decision of the English people with respect to a con- 
vention. What the purist thinks would not be of the slightest con- 
cern, except that his theories tend to put innocent speakers in the 
wrong and to obfuscate the issue by the introduction of a false ideal. 

Assuming that we are willing to face the facts, the important 
question is, What can education do to increase our sensitiveness to 
these manifold facts of speech, and how shall it be done? Our 
problem is not to create sensitiveness to speech, because through 
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natural experience we have all acquired considerable expertness in 
that activity. It is the simpler problem of becoming clearer about 
things which we have perhaps been doing unwittingly, or of adding 
to our store of personal linguistic knowledge by extending our field 
of observation to others. To this end it seems to the writer that 
some method of phonetic study is indispensable. With younger 
students this may lead no further than the observation of familiar 
speech-sounds and their recording in some systematic scheme of 
notation. With more mature students, one may go further and 
analyze the organic processes of the formation of speech-sounds. 
But even if one does nothing more than observe and record sounds, 
the study is enormously repaying. It is the only way by which 
students can arrive at independence of judgment. The person who 
has no skill in segregating sounds and no way of indicating them 
with certainty is dependent either upon instinctive imitation or upon 
dogmatic instruction for any change which may take place in his 
speech. Now instinctive imitation is a good way of improving 
speech, if one can only be sure that the person whose speech is to 
be reformed will be subjected to a strong enough influence to bring 
about an imitative response and if one has time enough to apply 
such a method. Perhaps the best way to make all persons speak 
well would be to have them associate only with persons who speak 
well. Wishing for the millennium, however, cannot bring it about. 

Dogmatic instruction, on the other hand, is equally unsatisfac- 
tory and uneconomical. So long as a student is under specific 
instruction, he may respond to the commands of his teacher. But 
the teacher can give only a limited number of commands and can 
have the student under direction only for a limited time. What 
we need to present to the student of speech under our instruction 
is some method of study which he can apply himself and by which 
he can continually increase his stores of information and broaden 
his field of experience. Nothing can do this so well as a phonetic 
approach to the study of speech. It presents to the student an 
inexhaustible supply of material, derived from the observation both 
of his own speech and that of others. It teaches him that speech 
as a living activity is always in a fluid state, that the right use of 
speech calls for an ever-varying adaptation to circumstances, that 
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he can judge a fact in speech only when he knows both the fact and 
the circumstances. The phonetic study of speech does not in itself 
provide the standards by which a choice is to be made between two 
forms of speech when the necessity or advisability of making a 
choice arises. Choices are matters of the will, made in accordance 
with a complex mingling of desires, habits, and sympathies. But 
the phonetic study of speech provides a basis upon which intelligent 
choices can be made. It is the only way by which a student can 
be made to realize that he is a free agent in the matter of speech, 
that he has at his command an infinite number of speech-garments 
with which he can clothe himself, and that the way in which he 
clothes himself depends upon his own observation of and choice 
from the vast wardrobe at his disposal. 

The writer is aware that many persons shudder at the word 
“phonetics.” He is inclined to think, however, that they shudder 
at the name rather than the thing itself. All concern with speech- 
sounds must be a concern with phonetics. The only question is 
whether the concern shall be carried along with some system and pre- 
cision—that is, shall be in some degree scientific and thought out— 
or whether it shall be impressionistic, personal, and amateurish. If 
our interest is in formal instruction, certainly a scientific method is 
better than a loose method. It is true that the science of phonetics 
reaches out into technical regions where it is best not to try to con- 
duct the student whose concern is only with immediate and practical 
applications. Many questions in phonetics are still unsettled, are 
still questions for the research laboratory. The same may be said, 
however, of any other science, even of those which have been culti- 
vated much longer than phonetics. It is true also that phonetics 
does attract to itself a certain number of indiscreet enthusiasts or 
cranks. It is a subject about which some persons seem easily to 
acquire fixed ideas, put forward in and out of season and with little 
sense of their relative values. One sometimes hears divergent views 
of what it would seem ought to be simple matters urged with an 
odium phoneticum that makes the gentle soul tremble. This is a 
state of affairs almost sure to arise in any comparatively new sci- 
ence, when the elation of discovering something, of having a system 
of one’s own, is not steadied by an accepted and traditional body of 
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scientific thought. But the youth and the abuses of phonetics are 
no reasons why phonetic methods should not be used when they are 
practically effective. It does not follow because one studies speech 
phonetically that one must be a rabid advocate of spelling reform, 
of an international language, of colloquial speech as contrasted with 
formal speech, or of any theory for the alteration of speech. The 
phonetic method merely supplies the facts upon which a theory may 
be based, if one is moved to the building of theories. 

As to theories for improving speech, what was said at the begin- 
ning of this paper may be repeated here at the conclusion, that there 
is little one need or can do. Everyone knows how hard it is to get 
any half-dozen persons to agree upon a theory. It is hard enough 
to get them to agree upon a fact, though there is at least some hope 
of doing this if the fact can be brought clearly enough into view. 
What we need in our attempts to improve American speech is a 
greater knowledge of the facts. We are not yet ready for formal 
creeds and programs. If we know the facts, the theories and volun- 
tary decisions will take care of themselves. Publicity and informa- 
tion are the great safeguards of health in language just as they are of 
sound morality in business and public affairs. The professional 
improver of speech who tries to palm off a fancy manufactured 
article upon the public as the real thing does not deserve well of his 
country. The most he can do is to build up a speech-proud class 
who bear their speech about with them as the symbol of their 
superior excellence. They will always be found out, however, by 
the person who knows how to analyze speech, who is not put upon 
by a false glamor. It is the business of those interested in instruc- 
tion in speech, which we take to mean the improvement of it, to 
provide the honest seeker with the means of deciding questions for 
himself by showing him how speech is made. If he is honest he 
will not go wrong; or if he does he will soon set himself right. 
Sidney advised the poet who would write to look into his heart and 
write. The best advice that can be given to the man who would 
speak is to look into his mouth and speak. If anything is added 
to this to make it a complete golden rule, let it be that after you 
have looked into your own, look also into your neighbor’s mouth 
and see how he speaks. 














BETTER HIGH-SCHOOL PLAYS 


GLADYS C. TIBBETTS 
High School, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Many valuable articles have been contributed to educational 
literature on the production of the amateur play. Their sugges- 
tions are original and stimulating, but in many cases they minimize 
the most important thing of all—the choosing of the school plays. 
The kind of play we ask our boys and girls to work on is vastly 
more important than the way that play is produced. As a matter 
of fact, the mechanics of stage production are quite simple. A 
few weeks’ study of the rules of stage deportment, exits, turns, 
and crosses, a sense of order, and, most important of all, a fair 
amount of ingenuity will be ample equipment for the amateur 
coach. What she needs most is a warning not to waste her energy, 
to present only what is worth the presenting, and not to lower the 
standard of her work by presenting a cheap play. 

The farce-comedies which seem to be most popular for high- 
school production are weak, silly, and utterly trivial. They do 
not begin to be worth the time and effort put into them. Think 
of high-school seniors working for weeks on slapstick stuff that 
it would be a waste of time to read. Think of them memorizing 
line after line of The Irishman’s Dilemma, Box and Cox, Mishaps of 
Mabel, A Howling Scream, and so on indefinitely. They memorize 
slipshod, ungrammatical sentences when they might be learning 
lines of beauty and rhythm. There is a directness and vigor in 
the literary style of a good play that is unequaled in any other 
branch of literature. It is a fine thing for boys and girls to learn 
the lines of such a play, but an utter waste of time to learn an 
inferior play. If we see Johnny reading a dime novel in school, we 
make him throw it into the wastebasket; but when Johnny gets 
to be a Senior, we make him work for three weeks on his part in 
An Arizona Rose. 
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Why? Because we do not stop to consider whether the play is 
harmful or beneficial. We think of it solely as an entertainment. 
Usually the chief object in presenting a play is to make money. 
The class treasurer suddenly discovers a deficit. It must be met, 
so the class votes to put ona play. Or it may be the athletic asso- 
ciation, or the literary society. Every high school mothers some 
waif of an organization that is always clamoring for money to keep 
it alive. Or they may start on a campaign to raise money for the 
class gift. Wherever fifty or a hundred dollars is urgently needed, 
a class play is a welcome panacea. 

We see the high-school play is not put on for art’s sake, but for 
money’s sake. The teacher looks for something which will answer 
the purpose with the least possible effort and expense. She pores 
over catalogues of dramatic publishing houses, and finally selects 
a farce-comedy which is warranted to bea sure success for amateurs. 
She hears they put it on in a nearby town and it made a big hit, 
so she plunges into it with conviction. What creatures of imitation 
we all are at heart! You know the rest—the ups and downs of 
rehearsals, the wholesome fun of working together, the night, and 
the big success. Everyone is delighted, the young actors are 
flattered beyond measure, and the newspapers speak extravagantly 
of the work of pupils, teacher, and school. The school is a few 
dollars richer, but the boys and girls are considerably poorer for 
time and energy spent on trash. They have learned silly lines 
they will not forget for months and perhaps years. This sort of 
thing may entertain for the moment, but it has no lasting good. 

The significant thing is that the students have not the discern- 
ment to realize the triviality of what they are working on. They 
mistake horseplay for humor, and the smart talk of low comedy 
for clever repartee. Is it any wonder that when they leave high 
school they will be bored at Mantell’s Richelieu, and say, ““Come on, 
let’s go see a musical comedy’”’? 

We should stop putting on plays solely for dollars and cents. 
If money must be raised, we can find plenty of other means that 
will not produce harmful results. When the high school can afford 
to present a play, let it be a good one—something they can study, 
and interpret, and mold into a production worth while. 
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The value of the good play in the high school cannot be over- 
emphasized. In the first place, it stimulates the appreciation of 
good literature as nothing else can do. The spoken word thrills 
and inspires when the written word is passed over superficially. 
In acting, every line is significant, and the exact meaning of every 
word must be brought out. The sentence is a vital thing, and the 
actors must not only be sure that they understand and appreciate 
it, but they must try to make their audience understand and appre- 
ciate it also. Only occasionally will high-school boys have dramatic 
art to accomplish so much, but almost all will gain the appreciation 
themselves. 

He cannot fail to note the clarity and directness of style in 
plays. The dramatist never leaves a muddled sentence. He has 
no time to waste in confusing his audience. They have to get the 
point, and get it by hearing it just once, for they cannot order it 
repeated, nor can they complacently turn back a leaf and read the 
sentence over. Then, too, he has a chance to study first hand the 
subtle, charming, and elusive thing we call humor. The dramatic 
teacher will bring out all kinds in the play; as the French analyze 
it, the humor of situation, of character, and of repartee. In the 
play, humor is produced as scientifically as sodium chloride is in 
the laboratory. , 

Further, he will study characterization. He will observe how 
a trait of character is suggested by words and action. Study of 
plays is quite superior to that of novels in this respect. When he 
reads a book he sees characters in his mind, but when he acts the 
character he 7s the character. He voices the character’s thoughts 
and interprets his moods. Any boy who has acted the part of 
Petruchio will know how it feels to swagger around and knock over 
tables. He will know the character more thoroughly than if he 
spent a month studying it from the written page. And this analysis 
of people, this acquaintance with human nature, is the greatest 
study in the world. If we could teach that, many of our educa- 
tional problems would be solved. 

All this is lost with the cheap play. It would be senseless to 
take it seriously, because it is cheap. The amateurs simply learn 
lines. They cannot study it because there is nothing to study. 
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Secondly, the good play brings out personality. In assuming 
a réle, the boy or girl forgets himself for the time and has to put 
on the temperament of a different character. He lets himself be 
broadened and strengthened for the part he is taking. In this 
way his sympathies are deepened and he gains a sensitiveness and 
response to things that will make his personality strong. He loses 
timidity, the sign of self-consciousness. In this respect, dramatic 
work does a vast amount of good to the class we teachers know well 
as the quiet, bright type—students who are naturally brilliant in 
intellect but reticent in manner. Such persons need to study self- 
expression. The type is much more common among girls than 
boys, and it is truly a problem to know how to bring it out. 
Athletics and the social life in the high school do a great deal for 
such girls, but we have found that parts in plays did more for our 
quiet girls than any other thing we have tried. 

A distinction should be noted here between the kind of work we 
give to boys and that we give to girls. Boys like plenty of action 
and characters they can draw in broad lines. Girls do better on 
quiet, more subtle scenes, and they like to work out little details 
in character. Another thing we have found by experimenting is 
that pupils get most good out of the play by taking parts which 
are not directly suited to them. For instance, instead of giving 
our quiet little girl the part of a demure maid, we assigned her the 
réle of an active, garrulous old spinster. After practice she did 
surprisingly well and it gave her a great amount of confidence in 
herself. The maid fell to the lot of an overexuberant girl, and it 
was a surprise to see how attractive she was in a subdued state. 
It is a great temptation to give them parts that we know they can 
do well instead of parts that will do them most good. Avoid it. 

In urging the presentation of better plays, I have followed 
objections with interest. Invariably they hinge on the difficulty 
of the work (a bugbear to the inexperienced teacher) or the expense. 
So many teachers are afraid to put on a good play because it seems 
too pretentious a task. This is a delusion. From experience it is 
safe to say that standard comedies can be given more satisfactorily 
than plays of a lower class because there is more to them in plot 
and character to hold the interest of the audience. Crudities that 
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mark amateur work can be more easily overlooked in them than 
in a low farce. One year in our high school we experimented on a 
great variety of plays, ranging from Shakespeare to low comedy. 
Without exception the play which gained best response was an 
adaptation of the Taming of the Shrew, and the other plays were 
successful according to their actual value. 

The presenting of the better play can run as smoothly and simply 
as any other. As a rule, the simpler the stage settings are, the 
more effective they are. We obtained most artistic results by 
using settings formed by dark green burlap screens hinged together. 
For interior settings we decorated the screens conventionally to 
suggest the paneled walls of a room, and pinned on paper pictures 
and hangings. We adapted plain mission furniture for interior 
scenes and rustic seats for exterior. Almost any kind of a setting 
can be built up in this way. If it is too difficult to present, suggest 
it. Thus a flower garden can be suggested (as in the Japanese 
theaters) by a conventional design of paper blossoms pinned on the 
screens. In stage art symbolic settings have long been recognized 
as the most effective thing, and they are much more satisfactory 
for amateur work than worn-out, tawdry, painted scenery. 

The dramatic advantage of simplicity is this: while it may not 
directly attract, it does not detract, as painted scenery is likely to 
do. The attention is focused on the characters on the stage, and 
the setting becomes what it should be—merely a framework. 

This other objection is the one which causes much practical 
difficulty. The school taboos any unnecessary expense. There 
are a number of highly desirable plays which demand neither royalty 
nor costuming, but it must be admitted that these are few. If 
the play is recent, it is more than likely that a royalty of from ten 
to fifty dollars is demanded; and if the play is classic, it is more 
than likely that it requires special costuming. But if the play is 
not put on to raise money, surely the performances would net 
enough to cover expenses. If this is found impossible, restrict your 
choice to the simpler classic plays. 

The best catalogue any teacher can have is her own memory, 
her knowledge of plays she has seen and studied, and her ability 
to adapt these. The Drama League has published a selective list 
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of plays for amateurs which is by far better than anything collected 
heretofore, but even this list contains many plays far from credit- 
able, and the teacher must use careful discrimination. There are 
many catalogues issued by publishing houses, but we must remember 
these are prepared for a wide amateur circle, and they leave the 
wheat with the tares. It is for the high school to use only the best. 
There are plenty of good plays. We are the heirs of six centuries 
of English dramatists. Only they will not come tabulated to us. 
We must use observation and initiative in seeking them out. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter asking for some suggestions 
fora play. It read: “Tell me a good play to put on—something 
real funny. This town doesn’t like any highbrow stuff.” That 
letter was amusing. It presupposes that nothing classic is funny, 
which is an error, and, further, that the average audience does not 
like good things, which is a worse error. They may not have had 
the advantage of seeing standard plays, but that is no reason that 
they would not like them if they were creditably presented at a 
reasonable price. As a matter of fact, the audience is very loath 
to go back to the lower standard when once they have been given 
something worth while. Years ago Walter Pater was deeply 
incensed at this belittling of popular appreciation, and he wrote 
to his fellow-writers, ‘‘Do not presume upon the willing intelligence 
of the reader.’”’ His advice was wise. We might say, “‘Do not 
presume upon the willing intelligence of your audience.” They 
will understand and appreciate more than you give them credit for. 
Too often we mistake their applause for approval. I have seen an 
audience applaud honestly at a cheap performance because it 
amused them for the moment and complain the next day, when 
they thought it over seriously, because the schools were not working 
on something worth while. 

They really want the best. So let us give it to them, as far as 
wecan. After all, art was born for the great public and not solely 
for the cultured few. 























THE ADMINISTRATION OF ENGLISH IN THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


CECILE B. McCROSKY 
High School, Marion, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


The questionnaire published below was addressed to the heads 
of the English departments of one hundred of the first-grade high 
schools of the state of Ohio. 

The questions are concerned with the administration of English 
in the high-school curriculum. 


1. Number of questionnaires sent out.............. Ie 
2. Number of questions on each list................ 50 
3. Number of replies received and tabulated......... 33 


4. The majority of the replies came from city high schools 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS 


(1) Name of school ? (2) No. of pupils? (3) No. of 
teachers ? (4) No. of teachers devoting full time to English ? (5) Half- 
time ? (6) Three-fourths of time ? (7) Salary of English teachers ? 


QUESTIONS ON EQUIPMENT 


Do you have: (1) A room used exclusively for English ? (2) Reading 
tables in or adjoining the English room ? (3) Bookcases ? (4) Filing- 
cabinets for filing themes ? (5) Wall maps and charts? (6) Bulletin 
board ? (7) Mimeograph ? (8) Stereopticon, curtain, and slides? 
(9) Pictures used with work taught at various times? (10) Victrola and 
educational records ? 

LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


(1) Is there a special room for the library ? (2) Is library open during 
the day for reading and reference ? (3) In the evening ? (4) No. volumes 
in the library ? (5) No. added last year ? (6) Amount of money expended 
annually on books ? (7) What proportion for English department ? 

Underscore each of the following which you have in your library: (1) Dic- 
tionary (unabridged). (2) Encyclopedia. (3) Handbook of mythology and 
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fiction. (4) Synonyms. (5) Etymological dictionary. (6) Poole’s Index or 
Reader’s Guide. What periodicals do you take in your library ? 

Underscore any of the following magazines used in teaching English: 
(1) Review of Reviews. (2) Independent. (3) Current Opinion. (4) Literary 
Digest. ‘ 

How much Shakespeare do you teach? Underscore any of the following 
moder. ‘ramatists taught: Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Hauptman, Galsworthy, 
Shaw. 

What examples from literature have you chosen which contribute to the 
following fundamental aims in education? (1) Development of good health 
and physical efficiency. (2) Development of ideals for good citizenship. 
(3) Knowledge of social problems and world’s industry. (4) Development of 
appreciation and enjoyment. (5) Arousing interest in vocational work. 
(6) That which deals with moral and religious problems or ideals. 

~ystem do you use for grading ? 

Unaerscore any of the following scales used: Ayres Spelling Scale; 
Harvard-Newton English Composition Scale; Hillegas Composition Scale. 

Have vou a room suitable for dramatics and debate ? Stage ? 

preparation of your English teachers. 

What changes would you suggest for a reorganization of the high-school 
English curriculum ? 

If possible, please inclose a copy of your English curriculum. 


These are the magazines taken in the school libraries. (The 
number indicates the number of times the magazine was men- 
tioned.) 


American (2) Harpers (2) 

American Boy (1) History Teachers (1) 

Art World (1) House Beautiful (1) 
Atlantic (3) Independent (5) 

Bookman (1) Industrial Arts (1) 
Century (4) Ladies’ Home Journal (1) 
Classical Journal (1) Leslies (1) 

Colliers (1) Literary Digest (7) 
Correct English (2) National Geographic (4) 
Country Life (1) New Republic (1) 
Current Opinion (2) Ohio Educational Monthly (1) 
Education (1) Outlook (6) 

Educational Review (1) Pathfinder (2) 

English Journal (1) Popular Mechanics (8) 
Etude (1) Primary Education (1) 
Farm Journal (1) Review of Reviews (8) 


Good Housekeeping (1) St. Nicholas (1) 
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School Review (1) 
Scientific American (7) 
Scribners (1) 

Survey (1) 

System (1) 






World’s Chronicle (1) 
World’s Work (5) 
Vogue (1) 

Youth’s Companion (2) 


Four other schools reported that they were taking all of the 


standard periodicals. 


The following periodicals are taken in one technical high-school 


library: 


Aerial Age 

American Carpenter and Builder 
American Cookery 
American Machinist 

Art World 

Atlantic 

Bookman 

Century 

City Record 

Country Life 

Current Events 

Delineator’ 

Designer 

Elite 

Engineering Education 
English Journal 

Epworth Herald 
Experiment Station Record 
Foundry 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Garden Magazine 

Good Housekeeping 

House Beautiful 

Illustrated London News 
Illustrated Milliner 
Illustrated W orld 
Independent 

Information 

Journal of Home Economics 


Keramic Studio 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Machinery 

Manual Training 

Musician 

Nation 

National Food Magazine 
National Geographic 

National Printer Journalist 
New Republic 

North American Review 

Ohio Public Health Journal 
Outlook 

Pathfinder 

Pictorial Review 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 
Printing Art 

Reader’s Guide 

School Arts Magazine 

School Science and Mathematics 
Scientific American and Supplement 
Scientific Monthly 

Survey 

Technical Printery 

Vogue 

W orld’s Work 

Also Cleveland daily papers and Con- 
gressional Record 


The following suggestions for a reorganization of the high-school 


curriculum were emphasized: 


1. More reading of literature—less history of it. 


2. Strong emphasis upon spelling. 
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3. One-half of each year given to composition (oral and written); literature 
and composition should be divided. 
4. Separate time for literature and rhetoric. 
. Emphasis upon quality of themes. 
. More practical English—more dramatization. 
. More oral English; letter-writing; debate (practical work). 
. Closer relation of English to life of pupils. 
9. Correlation of reading with child’s experience. 
10. Work in éxpression. 
11. Closer co-operation with other departments. (Every high-school 
recitation should be a recitation in English.) 
12. Elimination of some of the old classics taught. 


onsr nn 


Selections from literature are listed below under the educational 
aims to which the schools think they contribute. 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF Goop HEALTH AND PHysICAL EFFICIENCY 
1. System of oral reports on the subject 
2. Samson 
3. Hercules 
4. “Queen’s Gardens” in Sesame and Lilies 
5. James, Talks to Teachers, chapter on “‘ Habit” 


II. IpEAts oF Goop CITIZENSHIP 

. Oath of Athenian youth 

. Gettysburg Speech 

. Public Duty of Educated Men 
. Franklin 

. Farewell Address 

. Bunker Hill Oration 

. Lincoln 

. Webster 

. Magazines 

10. Perfect Tribute 

11. Man without a Country 

12. Promised Land 

13. Effective Life (Eliot) 

14. Civic club 

15. Riis, Making of an American 
16. Master orators 


on Amn & WwW ND 


ro) 


III. Soctat PRoBLEMS AND Wor LD’s INDUSTRY 
1. Burke, Conciliation ( ?) 

. Oral reports 

. House of Seven Gables (?) 

. Modern Drama—Galsworthy 

. George Bernard Shaw 


2 
3 
4 
5 
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6. Crane’s Adventures in Common Sense 
7. Jane Addams—Edison (biographies) 
. DEVELOPMENT OF APPRECIATION AND ENJOYMENT 
. Sketch Book 
. Julius Caesar 
. Ancient Mariner 
. Chaucer's Prologue 
. Minor poems 
. Treasure Island 
. Vision of Sir Launfal 
. Lady of the Lake 
. Golden Treasury 
. Peabody, The Piper 
V. ArousinG INTEREST IN VOCATIONAL WORK 
1. Oral themes 
2. Lectures 
3. Oral reports 
4. Newspaper reports 
5 Bennett, How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day 
VI. Morat AND RELIGiouS PROBLEMS AND IDEALS 
1. Great Stone Face 
2 Ancient Mariner 
3. Macbeth 
4. Idylls of the King 
5. Silas Marner 
6. Tale of Two Cities 
7 
8 
9 
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. Emerson 
. Tennyson 
. Old Testament 

10. Kipling’s Recessional 

11. Drummond’s Greatest Thing in the World 
COMMENT AND CRITICISM CONCERNING THE FOREGOING SELECTIONS 

For “Development of Good Health and Physical Efficiency”’ 
the means most strongly emphasized was that of a system of oral 
reports on the subject. These reports should be worked up, outside, 
by the student and given orally before the class. 

A means most commonly reported for promoting “Ideals of 
Good Citizenship”’ is that of the study of the biographies of famous 
men, as Franklin, Lincoln, Webster, etc. Civic clubs or societies 
may be organized in connection with the study of certain English 
works mentioned above. Various magazine articles should be read 
and discussed. 
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On “Social Problems and World’s Industry,” one of the best 
means of obtaining the right kind of information and arousing 
interest is the use of oral reports. The study of modern dramatists 
would contribute much to this study. Bernard Shaw and Gals- 
worthy should be introduced into the modern English classroom. 
These dramas should be taught with the view of bringing the pupil 
to a realization of the problems of certain forms of hypocrisy and 
sham in society, and of the evils that exist in our social and political 
orders and which are set forth in these dramas, for the purpose of 
instruction. The student should feel that the present age is one 
of industrial and social reform, and this may be studied through 
literature. 

“Appreciation and Enjoyment” should be sought for in every 
piece of work presented to the class. 

“ Arousing Interest in Vocational Work” can be brought about 
effectively by illustrated lectures and by the use of interesting oral 
themes and reports. 

Under the aim of “ Moral and Religious Problems and Ideals” 
the teacher should avoid preaching upon the literature studied, 
but should arouse interest in the problems to be solved and in the 
ideals set forth. 

Columns I-V of the Summary show the median and average 
deviation as to: (1) enrolment, (2) number of teachers employed 
in entire school, (3) number of full-time English teachers, (4) num- 
ber of part-time teachers employed, (5) salaries. 


TABLE I 
Largest number of students reported.............. 2,090 
Smallest number of students reported.............. 38 
I. Sic ccepadhudenmndensehddéeneena 600 
IN Sd cna tucsbadeedecksekaueniase 392 
TABLE II 








id | No. Giving Full | No. Giving Part 
No. in School |Timeto English | Time 





Largest number of teachers reported... .. go 14 9 
Smallest number of teachers reported.... . 3 ° ° 
I os ao a dc nsededdsnwces aus 21 4 2 
PO TE 66.5 obi cede ctegnewus II 2 °.9 
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TABLE III 
Highest salary paid to English teacher............ $2,300 
Lowest salary paid to English teacher............ 630 
ES el bylavieny saab ask vin ovate keeen 1,000 
bs Pet we dd whe denny waes 452 
TABLE IV 
REPORT ON EQUIPMENT FOR ENGLISH WorK 
Yes No 
Room used exclusively for English................... 20 12 
Reading tables for English room..................... 7 22 
Bookcases for English room................-.222005: 22 10 
Filing-cabinets for themes....................0000005 26 4 
Wall maps and charts for English.................... 16 14 
Bulletin board for English...................ceeeeees 22 10 
Se Sue uN ka bk des eh eurs oedenteds eile 20 II 
SUOUUOMORCONE BIME GOB. 5 onc cc cece ec cwecnccses 21 9 
Pictures used in teaching English.................... 25 4 
Victrola and educational records..................... 19 II 
MI OIE OOO. oo oo vcs secsscccvosenseceses 19 8 
is seca is 4 Salk ban 'dipa vin 50's tne bobs 5 Serer 
Library open in day for reading...................... 22 ee eee 
le os a hb ca 606d sees se bes I 21 
Room equipped for dramatics and debate............. 23 6 
TABLE V 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Teachers having four years’ high-school training. .... . 25 
Teachers having four years’ college training... . . 28 
Teachers having normal training.................... 17 
Teachers having graduate work..................... 12 
Experience reported varies from two to twenty-five years. 
TABLE VI 
REPORT ON PLAYS TAUGHT 
Greatest No. F Smallest No. | None Average 
Shakespeare.............. 12 I I 4 
Modern dramatists........ 4 | I | By aaa see ne 





The dramas of George Bernard Shaw are taught in three of the 


schools teaching modern drama, 
worthy in three, and Ibsen in one. 


Maeterlinck in three, Gals- 
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TABLE VII 
REPORT ON SYSTEM OF GRADING 
ETE TS TOE I IG PL hE RE Le ER ON 8 
i  .. 1/ ten randedadales eheseeeueuannne® 9 
hs. caiecuean canadasadesnactenen I 
Use of Harvard-Newton scales..................005- 2 


The remainder did not report upon any system. 
Up to date the scales for grading of English composition 
work do not seem to be much in use. 


TABLE VIII 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
Largest number of volumes reported............. 16,000 
(This school comes No. 25 on the list according to enrolment.) 
Two (largest and eighteenth) report............. 5,328 
Smallest number reported...................0: 60 
os eigen cdsanaedndasied eae 1,000 
i Cn ee aicclvebecmeesee 1,831 
Average number of books added during the year.. . 112 
Average amount of money expended on books. ... . $100 


The sixth according to enrolment reports greatest amount 
expended upon books. 

Average proportion for the English department #. 

All reported dictionaries in the library. 

All reported handbooks of mythology. 

Number reporting: 


iis on wih ans tut ¥sdeeeneeeade 26 
BR eRONNCRS GECEIOMOET. 6 5 55. cc ccc ce ccvcces 15 
Greatest number periodicals taken in one library.. 57 
INS Ehs cre ah ohacnvncssdcerwkeeess ° 
Average number periodicals taken............... 7 


The technical schools reported the largest number taken. 


TABLE IX 
MAGAZINES USED IN ENGLISH WorK 
I ok, d's 6-2 ca Cul Oa aie VOU owe Nek o> 40 10 
na us 846 ben daetdadbastes tedvdekadst ea 14 
I 650i acdin dada Whey van ed ebeaecse de 3 
> swdcwwbataedeleansed beens oneee 17 


The following facts are observed from the tabulation of replies: 


1. The school having the largest enrolment has the largest number of full- 
time English teachers. 
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2. The schools having the largest enrolment have the smallest percentage 
of part-time English teachers, with one exception. The fourteenth on the list 
reports nine part-time teachers and two giving full time to English. The small 
schools rarely report more than one giving full time to English. Three report 
none giving full time to English. 

3. The school employing the largest number of teachers reports 62 per cent 
of them giving full time to English. The same school reports one giving part 
time to English. 

The table reports 729 teachers employed. About 234 per cent of them 
are giving full time to English instruction. About 12 per cent of them give 
part time to English. 


REPORT ON SALARY OF ENGLISH TEACHER 


The school employing the greatest number of teachers and 
having the highest enrolment also reports the highest salary paid. 
Usually the schools employing the greatest number of full-time 
English teachers pay the highest salaries (few exceptions). The 
small schools reporting all part-time English teachers pay the 
lowest salaries. 

GENERAL FACTS 


Six of the larger schools that employ mostly full-time English 
teachers report no room used exclusively for English. 

Five reporting only part-time teachers have rooms used exclu- 
sively for English. 

Practically all of the schools report that their teachers have 
four year’s high-school and college training. The majority have 
normal training. Twelve report the employment of teachers who 
have had graduate work. It is significant to note that even many 
of the smaller schools employ teachers who have done graduate 
work. 

In almost all cases the teachers having graduate training 
receive higher salaries and have better material equipment in the 
school. 

It seems evident that the majority of the teachers having 
graduate work are using current magazines in the teaching of 
English. 

In all cases but one the modern dramatists are taught by 
graduate teachers. 
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The number of years’ experience varies widely throughout. 
Some of the smaller schools report teachers with the maximum 
years of experience reported. Some of the largest schools are 
employing teachers of less experience, but with college and graduate 
work. The teachers with the most experience do not always draw 
the greatest salaries. 

CONCLUSION 

In the majority of cases the English department sent in a copy 
of the English curriculum, which gave a detailed description of 
the work for the four years. The statement includes information 
upon the amount of composition work, oral and written, used in 
each year, and of the literature and classics taught. The courses 
seem fairly uniform in their organization and administration. 

I have found that the following points are those most strongly 
emphasized by the best schools for strengthening the high-school 
English curriculum: 

Debating and extemporaneous speaking in all years. 

Great emphasis upon oral work, with special training in enun- 
ciation, self-expression, and ability to think while standing before 
the class. 

Possession by each pupil of a good dictionary and skill in its use. 

Extensive collateral reading-lists, so that each individual may 
find something of interest to read outside. 

Dramatics—strongly emphasized—interpretation and action 
before audiences. 

Weekly training in the use of the library under the direction of 
the librarian. 

Emphasis upon knowledge of mythology. 

Drill on spelling and grammar. 

All forms of letter-writing emphasized. 

Judging from the reports, the fundamental aims of the English 
work seem to be: 

To develop individuality and self-expression; to vitalize the 
student’s contact with the world. 

To develop literary rather than analytical study; to develop 
appreciation for tone and atmosphere. 

To secure theme material from experience and observation. 
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ORAL EXPRESSION: ITS PLACE IN THE CYCLE 
OF LEARNING 


ARTHUR ANDREWS 
Supervisor of Oral Expression, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





It may easily be discerned that oral expression is being given 
greater emphasis in our high-school and college curricula. During 
the last two years a large number of textbooks have been brought 
forward which endeavor to state the problem and direct the effort 
in teaching the students to speak more plainly, fluently, and effect- 
ively. It is hard to understand why we have neglected this 
problem so long. We are giving vocational courses in mechanics 
and industrial arts and we supervise music in every grade of the 
public schools. While it will generally be conceded that special 
training in these fields is worth while, it must also be granted that 
it is more important that the child should have instruction in devel- 
oping his ability to use the mother-tongue. 

The need of such training is certainly apparent. It is contended 
that Americans have the most hideous voices in the world. Articu- 
lation is slovenly; the prevalence of speech defects is surprising; 
many advanced students cannot read intelligently, and the Eng- 
lish used by many of the pupils in our high schools is a disgrace to 
the institution. Acknowledging these facts, we have made no 
concerted effort to attack the problem. Occasionally an ambitious 
teacher makes a list of common mistakes or drills the class upon a 
few mispronunciations that ‘“‘get on her nerves’’; but an intelligent, 
systematic method of dealing with these mistakes is yet to be 
devised. As a member of a school board in the Middle West is 
reported to have said ‘“‘the English language is the only thing in 
the curriculum that all of us will have to use, and yet it appears 
to be the only thing that we are not trying to emphasize.”’ 

The failure of the school to give greater attention to the prob- 
lems of oral expression is partially explained by the fact that many 
feel that emphasis in this direction is likely to lead to loose talking 
and artificiality. This is a point that must be given consideration. 
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Stress placed upon expression may give rise to the idea that expres- 
sion is an end in itself instead of a means to an end. We take it 
for granted that all feel that we should talk for a purpose and that 
few are interested in making an exhibition or show of oratory. If 
emphasis placed on oral work is going to develop mere fluency or 
loose talking, the less we have of it the better. It is important that 
the student should enunciate words plainly and that his voice 
should be clear and pleasant, but it is more important that he should 
have something to say. The writer has in mind students who have 
been complimented upon their ability to speak readily and who talk 
on every occasion, whether they have anything to contribute or 
not. Apparently they like the sound of their own voices and seem 
to think they are creating an impression because they can make a 
noise. They resemble a certain voluble young man of whose work 
the instructor caustically remarked, “He tries to do it all with his 
mouth.” It is to be hoped that training in oral expression will not 
suggest that we can do it all with our mouths. 

Stress placed upon the forms of expression, if skilfully directed, 
will bring good results, but it must be remembered that voluntary 
attention given to details of pronunciation, sentence structure, and 
the like takes just so much from the creative processes of the intel- 
lect. Too much emphasis in this direction may be a positive 
hindrance to good thinking. Obviously the more quickly we can 
deal with these problems the better. The most important point 
to be noticed in this connection is that real growth in expression 
will generally be best achieved by an indirect method. Let the 
child feel that he has a message to-deliver instead of taking pride 
in the fact that he is going to make a speech. Good expression is 
best stimulated by giving the child something vital to say. This 
does not mean that no attention should be given to the forms of 
expression, but rather that the emphasis should be put on the 
content. 

Appreciating that oral expression may develop verboseness and 
that attacking the problem of expression directly often gives un- 
satisfactory results, many are inclined to give their time to what 
they term “impression” work, letting expression take care of itself. 
After all, the object of the teacher is to teach, is the contention, 
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and we have not time to bother about expression. The answer to 
this argument is that there can be no impression without expres- 
sion. Expression is a means of clarifying thought, of giving definite- 
ness to our ideas—a part of real learning. There can be no real 
impression without correlative expression. 

It appears that the value of expression in the learning process 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. It is to be hoped that atten- 
tion given to expression will improve speech habits, and it is to be 
confidently expected that it will assist in teaching students to 
think more clearly and precisely. 

There can be little question as to the relation of impression and 
expression. They constitute complementary parts of the same 
process. We have never really learned anything till we have 
expressed it. Says Dr. Charles Cooley: 

The impulse to communicate is not so much a result of thought as it is an 
inseparable part of it. They are like the root and the branch—two phases of a 
common growth—so that the death of one presently involves the death of the 
C.. +s Every thought involves an active impulse as a part of its very 
nature, and this impulse takes the shape of a need to talk. To define and 
vivify thought we need to impart it to others." 


The thinking process has not been completed till there has been 
some form of expression. Dr. Stephen Colvin, of the University 
of Illinois, makes the point in the following language: “Every 
completed experience involves an adjustment. The sensory motor 
arc must be traversed... . . In the last analysis there must be 
some form of self-expression on the part of the child if any real 
learning is to take place.””? Emerson has said: ‘‘I am but one half 
myself. The other half is my expression.”’ The point is further 
expounded by President Bryan, of Colgate: 

An individual is capable of three things: He can be impressed; he can 
reflect, reorganize, reconstruct; he can express. The mental cycle is sensa- 
tion, organization, and expression. ... . Our expression of an idea tends to 
define and clarify it, and at the same time determines more or less the direction 
and strength of the ideas that follow. A fact never to be forgotten is that the life 
to be expressed is affected by expression just as truly as the expression is affected 
by the life to be expressed.3 


t Human Nature and the Social Order. 


2 The Learning Process. 3 The Basis of Practical Teaching. 
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The practical application of all this is easily appreciated. It is 
a matter of common experience to have the most vague and general 
notions cleared up by expression. Every teacher knows what it is 
to come before a class and have ideas assume definite form in the 
act of expression. Young teachers insist that they learn more 
than the students, and, as it is they who have the opportunity of 
indulging in expression, their statement is true. It has been said 
that we talk ourselves clear, and a great many people never do get 
clear on some subjects till they talk themselves clear. Giving 
attention to oral expression is not to be considered as an added 
burden for the teachers, but as a means of making them more 
efficient as teachers. The youthful pedagogue spends a month 
giving the most interesting and lucid explanations, only to discover 
that the ignorance of the class is inexplicable. ‘‘The most common 
fault of teachers,’’ says President Bryan, “is that they explain too 
much, they recite too much, they talk too much.” On visiting a 
grammar-grade classroom and finding the teacher apparently lec- 
turing, stopping occasionally to ask a leading question, one wonders 
if the teacher has appreciated that there is no vital impression with- 
out correlative expression. 

One of the facts that has been observed is the close relationship 
between imperfect expression and slovenly thought processes. In 
many individual cases it has become apparent to the writer that 
the student spoke in a slovenly, faltering manner because he had 
no confidence in his own ability to think. He had not acquired the 
habit of vigorously completing the cycle of learning. One cannot 
help feeling that if the student had been given an opportunity to 
talk himself clear on the most simple problems, if he had expressed 
himself with confidence on the most elementary fact, he would 
have started a fundamental intellectual growth. His attitude 
toward the second problem was largely influenced by the initial 
failure. As already suggested, expression determines more or less 
the direction and strength of the ideas that follow. 

The opportunity for oral expression is a great stimulus to care- 
ful thinking. Often we fail to organize the material; our concepts 
are vague; the process is not completed. When called upon to 
express ourselves, we are ashamed of our failure and launch a 
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more vigorous effort to fit the new material into our experience. 
Expression reacts as a stimulus to the imagination, the instrument 
of reality. Since it has been made plain that creative imagination 
has to do with the real things of life rather than with the fanciful, 
the importance of this is being appreciated. Free expression is sure 
to be accompanied by creative imagination, and it is only by catch- 
ing a “vision of realities that cannot be exhibited under existing 
conditions’ that we may gather our ideals, our incentives to action. 
It is a common experience to approach an oral report with diffidence, 
then to become interested to the point of fascination, and finally 
to see various profitable lines of action that have never entered the 
mind before. This fact was impressed upon me by an oral report 
I gave in the eighth grade. The teacher seemed somewhat sur- 
prised that I could give so many of the details of the battle of 
Gettysburg. After school she asked me to take five or ten minutes 
on Friday afternoon to discuss the battle before the class. I can 
recall the enthusiasm with which the preparation was made for the 
recitation. A large blackboard was covered with a map of the 
battleground. The facts were discussed at home, and material 
from many sources was organized and woven into the narrative. 
The exact location of the armies was made plain; reasons were 
given why Lee was willing to force a battle even from an unfavorable 
position; Pickett’s charge was described in detail; and the recita- 
tion closed with a description of Lee’s masterful retreat. These 
facts stand out in perfect clearness today. The cycle of learning 
had been completed. Expression had clarified thought and crys- 
tallized it until the ideas were never to be forgotten. I can recall 
a course in American literature where the instructor did all the 
talking, and now it would be impossible for me to give two facts 
that were learned in the entire course. 

Something should also be said of the importance of auditory 
imagery. There are a great many points of contention in this 
field, but it will be granted by all that a great many people think in 
auditory images. It is also probable that the auditory images 
created by the student’s own voice will make a deeper impression 
than those of another voice. Interpretation and appreciation of 


t Royce, Outlines of Psychology. 
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literature depend largely upon auditory images. In poetry the 
auditory images play a much more important part than the visual. 
Educators are generally recognizing this fact, and as a result there 
is the great demand for English teachers who can read and speak. 
Teaching the appreciation of most literature is practically impos- 
sible without this ability. Something might also be said in regard 
to the application of the principles of kinaesthetic education to oral 
expression. However, the facts in regard to this matter are rather 
uncertain, or, at least, their significance has not been carefully 
worked out. 

The suggestion of Professor Judd affords at least one practical 
method of direct introduction of opportunity for expression. He 
insists that oral reading should not be emphasized beyond the fifth 
grade. The contention is full of meaning. Reading-classes above 
the fifth grade are little more than perfunctory drill. The point 
of the matter is that students have learned to grasp the thought 
from the printed page much faster than they can possibly read the 
words orally. The classes pay little attention, and often students are 
criticized by the teacher for getting ahead of the place held by the 
one attempting to do oral reading. The sensible criticism of all 
this is that it is not reading at all. The object of instruction in 
reading is to give the child the key, the instrument by which he 
may gain admittance to the storehouses of intellectual treasure. 
We are not so much interested in this reading drill as we are that 
the child should gain the ability to appreciate the characters of 
Dickens, the philosophy of Browning, or, most important of all, 
that he should be able to gain those facts from the printed page that 
will make it possible for him to earn a better livelihood. The 
trouble is that the reading drill has really little to do with life. 
Put into the student’s hands an abundance of reading-material. 
Let him read to gather his facts and come before his classmates 
to tell of the riches he has found. This will enable him to complete 
thoroughly the learning process, and will make possible the correla- 
tion of reading and real learning. The facts acquired in this way 
are never to be forgotten. This will give the student drill in oral 
expression, giving him practice in oral narrative, argument, and 
exposition. It will give the student practice in facing a group of 
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individuals and establish the habit of reading for thought-content 
which he will carry with him into the after-years to enrich and 
ennoble his life. It must not be understood that oral reading 
beyond the fifth grade is to be done away with entirely. Rather 
we should have less of it, and it should be directed in a more efficient 
way. Students should certainly be required to read aloud, and, 
more than this, the teacher should read regularly to the class. We 
must remember that students acquire auditory images. Clear 
enunciation and correct pronunciation and even the quality of the 
voice are acquired by the student through auditory images. But, 
regardless of the value of this work, the point to be made here is 
that reading and expression should go together as a means of 
learning. ' 

The trend of education in putting stress on oral expression is 
one to be defended on purely pedagogical principles. It will gather 
power as it proceeds. Its defense is to be based on the simplest of 
common-sense facts. We know, upon good authority, that 95 per 
cent of the English used in life is oral. Every business man knows 
that the student does not write when he leaves school—he talks. 
We want the personal interview when we attempt to make a sale; 
we talk to committees and heads of departments; we dictate letters. 
The ability to make a pointed speech is desired by every live man 
in the business world. 

From the pedagogical standpoint the object of this paper has 
been to show that oral expression is not a “fringe or a frill or a 
decoration,” but a means of giving order and stability to our ideas. 
It is a means of completing the learning process. The time is 
surely coming when we shall appreciate the significance of these 
facts. We shall give expert attention to oral reading; develop a 
system to correct mistakes in English; pay as much attention to the 
speaking voice as we do to penmanship. There will be a correla- 
tion of expression with every subject in the curriculum. The work 
will pervade every grade and make education more efficient and 
more practical. Students will be more thoroughly prepared, will 
possess more confidence in their own ability, and will be able to 
think and talk on their feet. At present it is hardly possible to 
appreciate the scope of the work. 










AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE TO A FIRST-YEAR 
HIGH-SCHOOL CLASS 


MRS. M. A. PHILLIPS 
Principal of High School, Wayne, Nebraska 


Those who have undertaken to teach the business letter to a 
first-year high-school class know how difficult it is to arouse and 
maintain interest. 

“What can I do to provide an incentive to real effort?” I 
asked myself over and over as I approached this phase of composi- 
tion work. I finally conceived a plan that, in the working, has 
proved more than satisfactory. 

I personally visited active business men of the city, asking each 
if he would take the time and trouble to answer a letter of applica- 
tion written by a student. I also requested each to offer any criti- 
cisms or make any suggestions which, in his opinion, would enable 
the student to write a stronger application. I met with ready 
response and lively interest on the part of everyone approached— 
not only interest, but often offers of valuable suggestions. 

One of the merchants called my attention to a new book on 
the business letter, prepared for business men by business men, and 
offered to lendit tome. One brought out files of letters and pointed 
out new features in up-to-date letters from great business concerns. 
The students, on being shown the book, were surprised to find that 
business men consider the business letter of so much importance as 
to feel the necessity of making a study of it. They had thought that 
all that was essential was an idea of the subject-matter to be con- 
tained in the letter. 

Having presented, through the use of good models, the correct 
forms of the business letter and the principles that determine its 
contents, I gave each student the name of one of the men I had 
visited and asked him to write a letter of application for a position 
with the firm. 
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My list of names included those of general merchants, dry-goods 
merchants, implement dealers, automobile dealers and repairers, 
hardware men, jewelers, grocers, druggists, furniture dealers, con- 
fectioners, book and music dealers, real-estate men, lawyers, 
bankers, manufacturers, clothiers, newspapers editors, dentists, 
and physicians. 

Questions at once arose as to what a high-school student could 
do in the establishments named; for each must state qualifications 
for the position to be sought. Such a discussion of vocations fol- 
lowed as would have gladdened my heart had it been the result of a 
plan for a lesson in oral composition. The direction of the discus- 
sion was given by the students, not the teacher. 

When all preliminaries had been arranged, the letters were 
written. Each pupil, on his own initiative, made sure of every 
minute detail in form, content, fold, and address. It was not 
necessary to require care in preparation; the student took care 
because he wanted to. His questions as to these details revealed 
to me where my teaching had failed. Indeed, I was discovering 
as much as were the children. Many things which I had believed 
sufficiently clear I found had not been clear and definite in the minds 
of the students. As a final result of the eagerness of the students 
to make a good impression on the business men addressed, the 
letters, when finally ready for mailing, would, in many cases, have 
done credit to graduates of a business course. Then how eagerly 
the answers were awaited! 

Those replies emphasized, by repetition, principles already 
taught, and gave suggestions, especially as to tone and content— 
gave the students the viewpoint of the business man. Some of 
the writers called attention to what would be expected of anyone 
in the position applied for and suggested preparation that might 
be made for the work if the student really wished to engage in that 
pursuit at some later date. In some instances the writers requested 
interviews, and, when the students called, discussed at some length 
the points made in their letters. In a few cases the transaction be- 
came an actual one, and the student was employed for summer work. 

One boy, on receipt of the reply to his application, was so 
impressed with the criticisms and suggestions made that he asked 
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permission to write another application to the same firm in accord- 
ance with the suggestions. Of course the permission was given; 
and the second letter was, indeed, an improvement. With it, he 
inclosed a personal note expressing his appreciation and thanking 
the merchant for his interest. Here was a lesson in business cour- 
tesy that will not soon be forgotten. 

When the replies had all been received, I collected them and, 
for my own future use, tabulated all criticisms and suggestions. I 
then read the replies in class, asking the students to take notes, 
and commenting on especially pertinent suggestions. This done, 
I asked each pupil to write an informal friendly letter to some stu- 
dent or teacher who would be especially interested in the experiment 
and describe it in detail, mentioning those things which had 
impressed him most. 

These letters were brought to class and read aloud, each stu- 
dent reading a classmate’s letter. This provided, in sugar-coated 
form, the repetition necessary to fix salient features, and gave 
practice in writing another form of letter. 

And the experiment continued to reach out. To give further 
practice in actual business correspondence I provided each student 
with the address of some great daily newspaper and asked him to 
write for a sample copy. These letters, necessarily brief, were 
written on memo-heads and provided further example of propor- 
tion and a different method of folding. 

The newspapers thus secured from all parts of the United States 
we used as a basis for the study of various types of narration, as 
the news story, characteristics of exposition found in editorials, 
salient elements of argument illustrated by advertisements and 
editorials, and general theme and forcefulness shown in cartoons 
and headlines. 

My conclusions as to the value of the whole experiment are as 
follows: 

1. Such teaching fills the teacher with enthusiasm that com- 
municates itself to the students. 

2. It serves as a bond between the school and the business 
world that makes the child feel that while in school he is living, not 
preparing to live. 
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3. It fills with interest an otherwise dry subject. As one 
student expressed it, “It is so much nicer to write of real things 
to real people than to write of make-believe things to imaginary 
people.” 

4. It makes an actual business transaction, not the teacher or 
the textbook, the source of information. 

5. It gives both teacher and student the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness man. 

6. It gives the student an incentive for earnest effort that no 
ordinary classroom or textbook exercise can give him. 

6. It emphasizes the value of little things—something difficult 
to impress upon the average youth. 

7. It robs the English period of tedium and makes it one of 
the happy hours of the day. 

8. It leads to a study of the vocational opportunities offered by 
the community and forcibly presents the idea of employing the 
summer months profitably. 

g. It gives some students opportunity to secure summer employ- 
ment. 

10. It brings the teacher and student into closer relation and 
emphasizes to the student the value of such relation by furnishing 
opportunity for the teacher to render him real service in recommend- 
ing him for some position sought. 

11. In fine, it provides ideal motivation for the work of the 
English class on a phase of the subject which it is difficult to 
motivate. 














THE ROUND TABLE 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


A course for secondary schools suggested as a means for teaching 


(1) an understanding of American institutions and (2) an appreciation 
of American ideals. The course is divided into four parts. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 








A. GENERAL PLAN 


What America Stands For 

Suggested reading.—The occasional literature of our wars and our 
patriotic songs. 

Purpose.—To present the political ideals of our American democracy: 
first, in its conception in the days of the Revolutionary War; secondly, 
in its development through the struggles of the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War; thirdly, in its extension in the Spanish-American 
War and the present world-war. 


The Spirit of the Pioneers 

Suggested reading.—Literature emphasizing courage, enterprise, and 
the dignity of labor. 

Purpose.—To instil the principles of the equality of man and the 
dignity of labor as the basis of democracy. 


America the Land of Opportunity 
Suggested reading.—Stories of immigrants and self-made Americans. 
Purpose.—To present the social and industrial opportunities of the 
individual, and the basis on which these rest. 


“Where There Is No Vision, the People Perish” 
Suggested reading.—Idealistic poetry of our American men of letters. 
(See Alphonso Smith, What Can Literature Do for Me?) 
Purpose.—To emphasize individual responsibility for the high destiny 
of democracy. 
B. DETAILED LISTS 


. WHat AMERICA STANDS For 


Revolutionary War 
Class Study: 
The Declaration of Independence 
Henry: Speech in the Virginia Convention 
Washington: Farewell Address 
Everett: Address on the Character of Washington 
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Emerson: “Hymn on the Fight at Concord” 
Dwight: ‘ Columbia” 
Hopkinson: “ Hail Columbia”’ 
Suggested Reading: 
Mitchell: Hugh Wynne 
Cooper: The Spy, The Pilot 
Thompson: Alice of Old Vincennes 
Churchill: Richard Carvel 
Atherton: The Conqueror 
Hale: The Man without A Country, Philip Nolan’s Friends 
Brady: Paul Jones 


War of 1812 
Class Study: 
Key: “The Star Spangled Banner”’ 
Drake: ‘‘The American Flag” 
Suggested Reading: 
Bacheller: Dri and I 
Eggleston: Roxy 


Mexican War 
Class Study: 
Summer: “The True Grandeur of Nations” 
O’Hara: “The Bivouac of the Dead” 
Smith: “America” 


Civil War 
Class Study: 
Garrison: Liberty for All 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate (selections) 
Lincoln: Address in Independence Hall 
Gettysburg Speech 
Second Inaugural 
Lowell: ‘‘A Stanza for Freedom” 
“Commemoration Ode” (stanza VI to end) 
Emerson: “Boston Hymn” 
Longfellow: ‘The Slave’s Dream” 
“The Slave in the Dismal Swamp” 
“The Slave Singing at Midnight” 
Whitman: “Eighteen Sixty-One” 
“Hushed Be the Camps Today” 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed”’ 
“O Captain! My Captain” 
Suggested Reading: 
Lives of Lincoln by Nicolai, Schurz, Logan, etc. 
Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Dana: Two Years before the Mast 
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Spanish-American War 
Class Study: 





Joint Resolution for Intervention in Cuba, in U.S. Statutes at 


Large, XXX, 738 


Suggested Reading: 
Dunne: Mr. Dooley in Peace and War 


Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen 


World-War 
Class Study: 
Wilson: Address to Senate. January 22, 
Address to Congress. April 2, 
Address on Flag Day. June 14, 1917 
Reply to the Pope 
Address to the New Soldiers of Freedom 


Lindsay: “Lincoln Walks at Midnight in Springfield, Illinois.” 


Holmes: ‘International Ode—Our Father’s Land” 
Finley: “‘Every Man’s Land” 


II. THe SprrRit OF THE PIONEERS 
Class Study: 
Joaquin Miller: ‘‘Westward Ho!” 
Whitman: “Pioneers! O Pioneers!’ 
“T hear America Singing” 
Holmes: “‘A Song” 
Longfellow: “‘The Village Blacksmith” 
“The Building of the Ship” 
Stedman: ‘The Hand of Lincoln” 
Whittier: “‘The Poor Voter on Election Day” 
Mackaye: “Goethals, the Prophet Engineer” 


’ 


Suggested Reading: 
Eggleston: Circuit Rider 

Harte: The Luck of Roaring Camp 

Ford: The Honorable Peter Stirling 
Tarkington: The Gentleman from Indiana 
White: A Certain Rich Man 

Fox: The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Howells: The Rise of Silas Lapham 
Norris: The Pit 

White: The Westerners 

Thanet: Heart of Toil 

Wister: The Virginian 

Smith: Caleb West 
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III. Amertca—THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
Suggested Reading: 

Jacob Riis: The Making of an American 
Mary Antin: The Promised Land 
Steiner: From Alien to Citizen 

The Immigrant Tide 

On the Trail of the Immigrant 
Muir: The Story of My Boyhood and Youth 
Muller: Carla Wenckebach 
Booker T. Washington: Up from Slavery 
Keller: The Story of My Life 
Lane: Henry Ford’s Own Story 
Kenyon: Life of Thomas Edison 


IV. ‘WHERE THERE Is No VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH 
Class Study: 

Poe: “Eldorado” 

Whittier: ‘The Vanishers” 

Longfellow: “Excelsior” 

Holmes: “The Chambered Nautilus” 

Lowell: “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 

L’Envoi: “To the Muse” 

Joaquin Miller: “Columbus” 

Lanier: ‘‘A Song of the Future Barnacles”’ 
“The Song of the Chattahoochee” 

Emerson: “ Voluntaries” 


” 


EpitH M. Penny 
West Hic ScuHoot, MINNEAPOLIS 





REDISCOVERING BURKE 


Just after the United States declared war against Germany, and after 

I had carefully preserved my copy of our President’s great speech, it 

became again my turn to teach Burke’s time-worn oration on “Con- 

ciliation with America.” On previous trips through that familiar ground 

it had been my habit to join the grumblers who declare that the material 

is utterly inappropriate for the present use in high schools; that its 

subject-matter and its logic are beyond their grasp; that we spend too 

much time teaching the things of a hundred years ago; that to American- 

ize the children of recent immigrants we must use a literature which 

. will give them America—even though it be her scattered provincialisms 
of New England or Louisiana or the Middle West. 

But that day when we opened our books to read of Englishmen 

who fix their idea of liberty forever on one principle, the right of self- 
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taxation, there arose a fiery question: Upon what one thing most of 
all today do Americans fix their idea of true liberty? The question was 
not settled in two days, and the children of Russians and the boy with 
Scotch ancestors expressed very different opinions. A socialist or two 
insisted that money and money alone was the motive bringing all who 
immigrated to this “land of liberty.” Of course we did not settle 
our question finally with any unanimous vote; but Burke was not keep- 
ing us in a bygone century. 

Then came that exasperating paragraph about Ireland, where every- 
thing was ‘“‘sweetly and harmoniously disposed.”’ It drove the teacher 
to reading Irish history; it sent her to the library for recent books about 
Ireland and for magazine articles about Sinn Feiners; it pinned her 
down to every newspaper column with the word “Ireland” in it. The 
Burke classes began to see the word too, and to leave clippings about 
Ireland on the teacher’s desk as they passed it. 

As to that wonderful principle at the foundation of the British 
empire, it stirred a rabid appetite for information about that same 
British unity today. Had Burke been a prophet who foresaw the present 
day? Had British rights and British protection extended with the 
orator’s vision to a circle of grateful and contented colonies all around 
the globe? What liberties does Canada have? Australia? What is 
their constitution? Are they as free as we Americans claim to be? 
What do you know about the upper house in their legislatures? Is 
there harmony in South Africa, and why? And does India share in all 
British privileges too? Upon this word the name “India grew sud- 
denly as prominent as the word “Ireland”’ in the daily papers—and it 
keeps on staring me in the face. I hope it stares at my last year’s 
pupils too. 

Another view that was up to date came with the survey of Burke’s 
life, and of poor, dull, stupid, obstinate George III in contrast. (We fell 
upon him by way of Fanny Burney, too.) The old childhood ideas of 
American patriot and British Tory were shattered; and there rose up 
thousands of British Whigs fighting for clear thinking and progress 
toward the same ends as the American revolutionists. 

How much of all this is teaching English? How much of it, after 
all, appealed to those who were studying Burke in order to pass an 
examination? I can answer that a teacher’s interest may sometimes 
become a pupil’s interest; and that I am eagerly waiting for another 
chance at Burke—to give some other young Americans the appetite he 
has aroused in their teacher. It is an appetite for bringing the principles 
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of liberty down to date and pursuing them around the world. It is a 
new eagerness to see the day when the leven of democracy shall have 
done its final work for the old England who has given us her fine old 


literature. 
Rose ALDEN 
SoutH Swe HicH ScHooLi 
NEwaRK, N.J. 





RED CROSS SCRAPBOOKS AND AN ENGLISH CLASS 


A splendid opportunity for testing laboratory methods in English 
work is offered by the call of the Red Cross Society for hospital scrap- 
books. A very simple but effective plan was used in the Freshman class 
of the Savannah High School. 

After obtaining the dimensions recommended by the Red Cross 
headquarters (10X13 inches), the next step was to purchase the paper. 
This was procured at a local newspaper office. The covers were khaki 
and the six inside sheets were white cover paper about the weight and 
texture of drawing paper. The first day’s experiment was to decorate 
the backs with appropriate pictures. Each pupil furnished his own 
equipment for his scrapbook, and an assessment of ten cents per pupil 
paid for the paper and binding cord. The problem for the second and 
third days was to place interesting pictures, cartoons, and jokes on the 
inside pages. Each one could thereby display his originality and clever- 
ness—or the lack of both. In three days we completed sixty-four of 
these scrapbooks and delivered them to a local chapter in order to have 
them included in the Christmas packages sent to the front. 

The informality of these three days of experimentation gave the 
teacher a chance to study her pupils when they were in a very natural 
mood. They soon caught the spirit of the work and frequently corrected 
one another’s expressions. Since every action, as well as every word, is 
the tangible representation of an emotion or thought, one can readily 
conclude that the instructor found ample cause for giving a talk during 
the next day’s class relative to behavior. The attention of the pupil 
was directed to the value of such qualities as unselfishness, cheerfulness, 
ability to co-operate, and accuracy. The pupils seemed to appreciate 
the value of such a method and at the conclusion of the period were 
unanimous in their wish, “Let’s do it again.” 


Grace Ecoo MouLton 
HicH ScHooL, SAVANNAH, Mo. 




















EDITORIAL 


There is some indication that the popular movement to “social- 
ize”’ classroom work may go far afield for lack of a compass. Like 
“supervised study” socialization appears to be 
regarded as primarily a matter of machinery. 
Lengthen periods, say the wiseacres, and all good 
things will follow. Let a pupil take the chair, and, presto, the 
recitation is “socialized.” 

As one of the more penetrating remarked recently, putting a 
pupil in the chair often results merely in replacing a good teacher 
with a poor one. What is needed is not complete abnegation on the 
part of the teacher, but a new and wiser conception of his many- 
sided functions. If he knows only how to examine, then indeed any 
change is welcome; but if he knows also how to lead, to preside, to 
coach, to advise, to direct, to chide, to encourage, to give informa- 
tion, to settle moot questions, to connect all school activity with 
other aspects of life and experience, etc., he will play the many- 
sided réle needed to transform an intellectual court of justice into 
an epitome of typical group life. 

What counts is the point of view. Any group is “‘socialized”’ 
if the members of it have a good understanding of the common 
purposes, are imbued with the desire to co-operate in the accom- 
plishment of those purposes, and have effected a suitabie organiza- 
tion for doing so. At present it is doubtless true that too few 
teachers are consciously striving for socialization in this sense. 
Very, very often the teacher alone has a definite, unifying purpose 
for the term’s work; the pupils merely obey more or less blindly 
and can hardly be said to be organized at all. 

There is much promise in the so-called project method, both in 
composition and in literature, for the reason that that is the 
method of all purposeful life and experience. It emphasizes not 
externals but the informing spirit. True, much readjustment of 
relationships grows out of it, but these are not usually formal or 
mechanical. Complete participation by all is its distinctive mark. 
Once this participation is secured, no one cares whether the organi- 
zation which provides for it is old or new. Generally the organiza- 
tion will be both old and new. 


What Is 
Socialization? 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


As in previous years special meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence, whose sessions will occur at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 25 to March 2, and the National Education Association, which 
meets in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 30 to July 6. At Atlantic City 
the Council will hold two half-day sessions on Friday, March 1, begin- 
ning at 9:30 and 2:00 o’clock respectively. At the first session there 
will be two addresses, one by President H. N. McCracken, of Vassar 
College, on “What the Junior Red Cross Expects of English Teachers,” 
and the other on “Poetry and the War,” with readings from his own 
verse, by Alfred Noyes. The afternoon program will be concerned 
primarily with the teaching of American ideals. There will be papers 
on various phases of this subject by Cornelia Carhart Ward, of the Hunter 
College High School in New York City, Cornelia Steketee Hulst, of the 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, Charles G. Osgood, 
of Princeton University, and John M. Clapp, of the Ronald Press. 

It will be evident at a glance that this winter meeting of 1918 at 
Atlantic City will be one of the most notable from the point of view of 
the subjects discussed ever held by the Council. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance, particularly on the part of English teachers 
and others who are interested, within a radius of two or three hundred 
miles of Atlantic City. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE MARYLAND COUNCIL 


The Maryland Council of Teachers of English held a meeting in 
conjunction with the Maryland State Teachers’ Association at the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the latter organization in Baltimore, November 
26, 27, and 28, 1917. Two sessions were conducted under the auspices 
of the Council, serving as a special department of secondary education 
in the program of the state organization. The meetings were held in 
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the Western High School. The general topic was a presentation and 
discussion of the report on Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, Bulletin No. 2, 1917, United States Bureau of Education. 

At the Monday session the Secretary of the Council explained the 
point of view of the committee which prepared the report, and its recom- 
mendations for the study of literature. The varying social background 
of the modern high school must be more fully considered in providing 
a range of subject-matter and in teaching literature for enjoyment and 
ethical ideals. The pedagogy of English now gradually evolving calls 
for a special treatment of each type of literature. To develop in the 
pupil the art of interpretative reading remains as the chief work of the 
teacher. Miss Helen Coulter, Towson High School, listed the admin- 
istrative problems discussed in the report, emphasizing particularly 
vocational guidance through composition, and extra classroom activities. 

Professor Samuel M. North, state supervisor of high schools, was the 
first speaker at the Tuesday session. He discussed the features of the 
report relative to the teaching of composition. The expressional activ- 
ities of the pupil must be based on personal experiences, and his own 
emotional reaction to the literature must be studied, in assignments 
which will call forth his imagination and constructive power. The 
amount of technique must be reduced to such a minimum as he may 
actually learn to use and profit by. 

Mr. Oscar M. Fogle, principal of Brunswick High School, read a 
paper embodying the results of an effort made by a commercial class to 
determine what kind of English should be studied for business. Informa- 
tion was secured, through committees appointed by the principal, from 
business houses, business colleges, high-school principals, and Bruns- 
wick graduates. About fifteen letters were sent out by each committee, 
and the average of the replies received from all sources was 61 per cent. 
A majority of the replies were favorable to teaching business English 
in preference to, or addition to, academic English. The questionnaire 
brought forth the real demands for neatness, accuracy, and clearness in 
written forms, and the inestimable value of good spoken English. Several 
-business houses and public-service corporations sent special lecturers to 
the school to illustrate the value of suitable preparation along business 
lines. Mr. Fogle supplemented this report by emphasizing the fact 
that the work of this class clearly met at least two of the recommendations 
of the Committee on Reorganization, namely, that the activities of the 
classroom provided for actual communication, and that the student 
wrote with a consciously conceived purpose to inform and convince. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Willis H. Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School; Vice-President, 
Arthur F. Smith, Lonaconing High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 


A. H. Krug, Baltimore City College. 
ANDREW H. Krue, Secretary 


MONTANA ‘STATE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The State Council of Teachers of English met this year on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 27, in the library of the Butte High School. 
Since Mr. Orbeck, the chairman, was unable to be present, and Mr. 
Millikin, the vice-president, had to be away for the first few minutes 
of the meeting, Superintendent Grandey, of Terry, was appointed 
temporary chairman. In the absence of Miss Quaw, the regular secre- 
tary, Mr. Dickinson, head of the English department at the Butte 
High School, acted as secretary pro tem. 

The reports of the committees recommended at the meeting a year 
ago and the discussions constituted the program for the afternoon. 
The following were the reports: “Minimum Library Equipment for 
an Accredited High School,’’ Miss Gertrude Buckhous, University of 
Montana; Discussion: Principal T. H. Steffen, Moore; ‘Contemporary 
Literature for High-School English,’’ Miss Alice Wright, Missoula 
County High School; Discussion: Miss Azalia Savage, Ronan; “Re- 
organization of High-School English,” Principal B. E. Millikin, Butte 
High School; Discussion: Professor George R. Coffman, University of 
Montana. 

Miss Buckhous’ report in part was as follows: 

It is my personal opinion that we have now arrived at that stage of develop- 
ment in our secondary education that makes it necessary to have a well- 
equipped library in order that creditable work may be done. It does not 
seem possible to me that satisfactory work may be done in an accredited high 
school with a library equipment costing less than $400.00. If I were asked 
to name one of the requirements of a high school before placing it upon the 
accredited list, I should indicate a library equipment of the books contained 
in the appended list. I should divide the $400.00 as indicated below: 

General books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc 
English and literature 

History, civics, etc 

Foreign languages 

Physical and biological sciences 

Mathematics 


Periodicals 
Teachers’ professional books 
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She emphasized the advisability of giving some instruction to the 
high-school pupils in the use of the library, the importance of selecting 
books of educational value and only good editions, and the necessity 
of classifying and cataloguing the books in the library. Following these 
introductory remarks she gave the list for each subject in detail. 

The paper roused some discussion as to the value of encyclopedias, 
the value for high-school libraries of complete editions of such authors 
as Shelley and Byron, and the place which modern books should take 
in the minimum library. Since Miss Buckhous stated definitely that 
she did not consider this the “‘last word” on the selections, the Council 
voted to request her to continue her work and present a final report at 
some future meeting. 

Miss Wright’s report consisted of a very helpful and suggestive list 
of selections from modern poetry, fiction, biography and autobiography, 
and books of “human interest.” In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Savage and others spoke in favor of using such magazines as Collier’s 
and the Saturday Evening Post because they were accessible and because 
the pupils became interested in them easily. Mr. Grandey advocated 
that wherever it was possible the teacher should familiarize the pupils 
with the best contemporary literature of the West and Northwest. 
Among other books for contemporary selections, Miss Ashmun’s Modern 
Poetry and Prose (Houghton Mifflin Co.) was commended. 

Mr. Millikin indicated before he took up his report that the work of 
his committee was just begun, that he would like to have it continued 
and enlarged, and that they would work at the problem until they 
could recommend definitely and somewhat in detail a standardized and 
uniform course of study in English for the Montana high schools. His 
report consisted largely of an abstract of the National Committee 
report on “Reorganization of High-School English’? with some definite 
additional suggestions as to articulation with grade-school English, min- 
imum essentials, limitation of size of classes, personal conferences, lessen- 
ing of the quantity and bettering the quality of written work, and stressing 
of literature instead of history of literature in the high school. After 
some discussion of the matters contained in the report the Council 
voted to continue the committee and left the increasing of it to the 
chairman. 

Altogether this is the most important committee that has been 
appointed since the organization of the Council. It is just the kind of 
work finally that Professors Reynolds and Brewer had in mind when 


* Send to Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 20 cents. 
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they spent so much time and energy four years ago in stirring up an 
intelligent interest in the State English Council. With the principals 
of some of the best high schools of the state actively interested in the 
problem of the organization of the course, we may expect some definite 
results within a year or so. A further hopeful aspect of the matter is 
the expressed desire of the Department of Public Instruction to co- 
operate to bring about the desired results. 

The officers elected for next year are: President, Principal B. E. 
Millikin, Butte; Vice-President, Miss Penelope Ring, Helena; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Principal E. J. Parkin, Bozeman; Executive Committee: 
Mr. Anders Orbeck, University of Montana, Missoula; Miss Lucy H. 
Carson, State Normal School, Dillon. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


In the meeting of the North Dakota Association of English Teachers, 
held at Bismarck on October 31 and November 1, the subject of oral 
English was prominent, being discussed with enthusiasm, after its 
importance had been emphasized in two papers, “An Essential in the 
Teaching of English,” by Miss Julia G. McDonough, of the Minot 
Normal School, and “‘ Everyday Problems in Spoken English,’’ by Miss 
Susan McCoy, of the Valley City Normal School. 

The teaching of grammar in North Dakota was the theme of a valu- 
able report read by Professor A. E. Minard, of the Agricultural College. 
The Association agreed heartily with the recommendations of the 
committee and, believing further investigation to be desirable, voted 
to continue the committee for another year. 

The following were elected officers: President, Miss Julia Mc- 
Donough, Minot Normal School; Vice-President, Miss Abbie R. 
Dixon, Dickinson High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Hilda 
Taylor, Jamestown College; Executive Committee: Miss Lena Rowe, 
Grand Forks High School; Professor G. L. Paine, Mayville Normal 
School. ' 

NEBRASKA 


The meeting of the Nebraska Association was held on Friday after- 
noon, November 9g, at 2:30, at the Blackstone Hotel, Omaha. 

The following program was given: 

1. “English as a Training for Citizenship,” Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, Omaha. 
2. “English Caught, Not Taught,’’ Miss Mae E. Schreiber, Boston. 
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3. “Journalism—One Way Out,” Mr. Ralph W. Noyer, Kearney. 

4. “Nature and Style,” Dr. Albert Perry Brigham, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

Business and election of officers. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The seventeenth fall meeting of the New England Association was 
held in Boston, November 24, 1917. 

The following program on the topic “Improving the Spoken Eng- 
lish of High-School Students”’ was given: 

1. Business. 

2. Report of a “Better English Week,’”’ Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, 
Quincy High School. 

3. “Fighting the Common Errors,” Kenneth Beal, Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. 

4. “The Teaching of Oral Reading,’”’ Miss Madeline B. Driscoll, 
Lewis School, Boston. 

5. Discussion. Opened by Frederick R. Willard, principal of the 
Watertown High School. 

6. “Oral Composition: Its Relation to Accurate Speaking,” Edward 
H. Webster, Springfield Technical High School. 

7. Discussion. Opened by Miss Grace Phemister, Dorchester High 
School, and Leonard B. Moulton, Boston High School of Commerce. 


NEW JERSEY 


The fall meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of New 
Jersey was held at Princeton, Saturday, November 17. At the forenoon 
session Mr. M. M. Hoover, chairman of the Committee on Conditions 
of Teaching English, reported that preparations were under way for 
compiling data as to the number of English pupils per teacher, number of 
teaching and free hours, number of study classes, and extra duties. 
On the basis of this report the state commissioner has promised action. 

Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, of Yale University, delivered an 
address on “‘ Teaching and the Art of Criticism.” It wasa stirring appeal 
for the retention of the classics in English teaching. 

At the afternoon session a round table on the “‘ Marking of Grammar- 
School Compositions” was conducted by Miss Sarah J. McNary, of the 
State Normal School at Trenton, and one on “The School Paper” 
was conducted by Miss Edna G. Mulford, of the Princeton High School. 
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The meeting was largely and enthusiastically attended. The treasurer 
reported a substantial balance in the treasury, and prospects are bright 
under the efficient direction of the president, Professor Charles G. 
Osgood. The next meeting will probably be held at Newark. 


J. Minor Dorey 





THE PERIODICALS 
NOTES ON HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The University of North Carolina publishes quarterly an excellent 
High School Bulletin, by means of which it is carrying on very effective 
work for the secondary schools of the South. In the number for October, 
1917, there appeared an article by Professor Edwin Greenlaw, head of the 
department of English in the university, entitled ‘‘Three Notes on High- 
School English.” In the first he points out that there is confusion at 
present due to uncertainty of method in the organization of courses. 
Neither information nor aesthetic titillation is the ultimate aim. The 
true aim should be to find in literature the expression of the human spirit. 
In the actual organization of the course there should be progression from 
the simplest narratives interpreting more obvious character types to the 
more complex, culminating in literature which gives a clear perception 
of what it is to be a citizen. Professor Greenlaw proceeds, finally, to 
give an outline of a course based on these principles. 


TEACH THE PUPILS TO READ 


Little has as yet been published with regard to English in the junior 
high schools. An article dealing with this field appears in Education 
for December, 1917. The writer, Miss M. Maude Manley, of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, has been studying the needs of pupils of the junior high 
school and finds that the most important shortcoming is their inability 
toread. She pleads for a concerted attempt on the part of all teachers to 
help pupils to learn how to think as they read. She is not, however, 
very definite in her suggestions as to just how this is to be brought about. 
Possibly the “intelligence method” advocated by Mr. Ridgely C. Clark 
in the same magazine may solve the problem. He would avoid the 
phonics method as leading to mere calling of words and would, on the 
other hand, connect what is read directly with the child’s experience. 
He illustrates by means of such classics as 


Once I saw a little bird, 
Come hop, hop, hop. 
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Still another discussion of the same vexed problem will be found in the 
School Review for November. This is in the form of a report of an actual 
investigation carried on by Miss Bertha M. Smith, of the high school at 
Oak Park, Illinois. She studied the reading power of pupils in correla- 
tion with their school grades and found, as we should expect, that the 
poor readers had low grades. 


THE INVENTORY OF ERRORS IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


To their study of errors in oral English which was published in the 
Elementary School Journal of a year or so ago, Misses Amelia Diebel and 
Isabel Sears, of the Garfield School, Cincinnati, add a similar study of 
the mistakes of the same pupils in written English. Their study indi- 
cates that there is little correlation between the child’s spoken and written 
language. Children, as is well known, set up for themselves a double 
standard. The writers state that the main question in the teaching of 
written English as revealed in the papers examined is not so much one of 
language as of punctuation, composition form, and carelessness. Gram- 
mar and composition should be studied together. Emphasis must be 
laid on the correct forms until the child makes use of them unconsciously. 
Strength and clarity of ideas and beauty of expression are to be sought 
mainly in oral composition. The article appears'in the Elementary 
School Journal for November, 1917. A similar study called “Oral and 
Written Errors in Grammar” has been made by Mr. H. D. Fillers, of 
Bonham, Texas, and is published in the Educational Review for December. 
Mr. Fillers states that he followed the plan worked out by Professor 
Charters in his investigation in Kansas City. Those interested may 
compare at their leisure the results which he obtained with those secured 
in Boise and elsewhere and reported at length by Professor Charters in 
the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. A critical evaluation of Professor Charters’ investigation by 
Professor Allen Cross of Greeley, Colorado, will be found in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal for December, 1917. 


THE PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 


Useful suggestions for the improvement of teachers’ institutes are 
to be found in the journal called Teaching, published by the State 
Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, under date of October 15, 1917. 
Dean F. J. Kelley, of the University of Kansas, writes on the problem 
method. He thinks that the teachers who are proper subjects for 
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institute attendance need not so much information, nor broader training, 
nor inspiration as a consciousness of the educational problems which 
they are to solve during the coming year. He would plan the institute 
to cover but a single week and would include in the faculty three distinct 
groups, namely, patrons, experienced rural teachers, and leaders from 
outside the state. 


THE BETTER-SPEECH MOVEMENT 


An article on the “ Better Speech Movement in Alabama” appeared 
recently in both the Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking and the Educa- 
tional Exchange, of Birmingham, Alabama. This movement began in 
April, 1916, and was directed toward a threefold end: (1) correctness, 
(2) distinct enunciation, and (3) pleasant and properly placed voices. 
The principal means employed were the setting apart of “‘ Better Speech 
Week,” with elaborate programs upon which appeared speakers from 
outside the state. There were parades, posters, plays, newspaper 
articles, and other similar concrete activities. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the State Farmers’ Association took part in the 
work. The leaders in other states might well go and do likewise. 


INEFFECTIVE TEACHING IN COLLEGES 


To the fashion long in vogue of criticizing the high schools there 
seems about to be added the equally healthy custom of pointing out the 
shortcomings of college teaching. A recent article in this vein is by Miss 
Carrie Anna Harper, associate professor of English in Mount Holyoke 
College, which appeared in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae for September, 1917. The writer defines ineffective teaching 
in college as that which produces little or no effect on students at the 
time or later. She points out that there is some teaching which proves 
valuable for the few but fails to touch the many. The causes of ineffect- 
ive teaching are to be traced to the policy of the administrators, who 
have not regarded good teaching as the most important aspect of a 
professor’s activities. Emphasis has been placed upon success in 
research. To get good teaching we must reward it. In order to know 
whether it is good we must have ways of testing it. The article closes 
very suggestively with a series of quotations from Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
who discussed in the American Magazine the topic “The Armour Men 
Who Got Ahead and Why.” Mr. Armour contends that the men who 
succeeded were given opportunity to do their work in their own way and 
were made definitely answerable for results. 
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THEME READING BY THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD 


The question has frequently been asked, Do the theme readers for 
the College Entrance Examination Board have definite standards? 
This question is now partly answered by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, in the Leaflet of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English for December, 1917. Pro- 
fessor Briggs handed to the theme readers of the Board a set of high- 
school compositions to be rated by each of them in turn, and reduced the 
results to a set of tables showing the variations in the markings. He 
thinks that the investigation indicates the need of standards of a more 
objective character than those now employed by the Board. The 
article includes copies of the themes which were rated. The writer 
suggests that they will be valuable to teachers preparing students for 
the examinations, inasmuch as the grades assigned to them are indicated. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has published about seventy pages of the Report of the National Joint 
Committee on English under the title of “English for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine.” This is a very useful teachers’ manual for the junior 
high schools of Massachusetts.—Professor Glenn Clark, of Macalester 
College, adds to his pamphlets for the use of college students one entitled 
“Self-Cultivation in Rhetoric.” Price, thirty-five cents.—The October 
Bulletin of the State Normal School at Florence, Alabama, is devoted to 
the “Report of the Articulation Committee of the Alabama Association 
on English in the Grades.’”’ The report takes the form of a definite 
course of study in composition and in literature, with illustrative com- 
positions and an excellent bibliography.—A similar pamphlet, called 
“Language and Grammar,” but including outlines in literature, is issued 
by the Board of Education for the Cleveland public schools.—Pamphlets 
No. 36 and No. 38 of the English Association of Great Britain are 
entitled ‘Poetry in the Light of the War,” by C. F. E. Spurgeon, and 
“War and English Poetry,” by the Marquis of Crewe. The secretary of 
the Association is Mr. A. V. Houghton, Imperial College Union, South 
Kensington, London, S.W.—The University of Minnesota has published 
for the English association of that state a bulletin under the date of 
October 25, 1917, called ‘A Proposed Investigation in the Teaching of 
English Composition.” Pupils in the various high schools will write on 
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the same topics and the compositions will be graded by the Harvard- 
Newton Composition Scales. Address the Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, College of Education, University of Minnesota.—From the 
Girls’ High School in Louisville, Kentucky, through the courtesy of Miss 
Margaret Shelley, the head of the department, come a “Course for the 
Study of English Grammar,” an “Outline of Minimum Essentials in 
English Composition,” and a “Reading List,” with the library call 
numbers inserted.—‘“Standardized Reading Paragraphs,” with sheets 
for scoring, may be obtained of Dr. William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago. Price, fifty cents a hundred.—A “Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Council for Humanistic Studies,” edited by Frederick G. 
Kenyon, is published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, at 
sixpence net. 





REVIEWS 


STANDARDS IN ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


Standards in English tend to be either mechanically formal or 
irritatingly and futilely vague. The former tendency was made pain- 
fully familiar by the “language” books and formal grammars in use up 
to the close of the third quarter of the nineteenth century and was suc- 
ceeded by the era of “freedom of expression.” It has become increas- 
ingly apparent as time has passed that mere babbling does not of itself 
grow better, but there has been little clear light as to how definite 
requirements might be set up without enthroning once more his honor 
the gerund grinder. A highly valuable service has been performed, 
therefore, by Superintendent Sheridan and Principal Mahoney in the 
publication of two small volumes which represent serious attempts to 
work out standards and effective procedure in oral and written compo- 
sition for the schools of Lawrence and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
respectively.' 

These two volumes should be considered together both, because they 
have the same plan and purpose and because the authors assisted each 
other in carrying on the work which made their publication possible. 
In general, the purpose may be said to be to set forth a sound theory of 
teaching composition to children in the elementary school and to provide 
definite goals to be striven for at each stage of progress through the 
grades. In Mr. Sheridan’s words the purpose of his course of study is 

(1) To replace vague, uncertain, and sometimes too ambitious aims with 
a purpose clearly defined and reasonably possible of achievement. 

(2) To prescribe limits within which the elementary work in language is 
to be confined. 

(3) To emphasize the teaching of oral language, both for its own sake and 
for its value as a foundation and preparation for written language, and to 
formulate a systematic and progressive plan of teaching this most important 
and much neglected side of English composition. 

(4) To construct tentative standards of achievement for each of the eight 
elementary grades, in both oral and written language, which it seems reasonable 
to expect the majority of pupils to reach. 

* Speaking and Writing English. By Bernard M. Sheridan. Chicago: B. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1917; Standards in English. By John J. Mahoney. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. 
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We should teach, the writer continues, a smaller number of things 
more thoroughly. What these should be may be learned by studying 
everyday language needs and the latent capacities for expression pos- 
sessed by the ordinary boy and girl. The specific aims of the course are: 

1. To turn out pupils able to stand before the class and talk for a minute 
or two upon a subject within the range of their knowledge or experience, speak- 
ing plainly, in clean-cut sentences, and without common grammatical mistakes. 

2. To turn out pupils able to write with fair facility an original paragraph 
upon a subject within the range of their experience or interests. 


The methods which must be followed to attain such aims as these are 
set forth with much force and good sense by both our authors. Mr. 
Mahoney adds the very interesting and valuable feature of a running 
account of how the teachers of Cambridge collaborated with him in 
formulating both aims and methods and in selecting material for drill 
and composition standards for the various grades. He also adds to the 
suggestions for teaching composition some lists of selections for literary 
study. 

Neither writer professes to have employed such a measure as the 
Hillegas Scale. In general, the sample compositions seem to have been 
chosen merely as fairly typical of what may be expected in each of the 
various grades. In this respect a collection of compositions recently pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of Detroit presents an interesting com- 
parison. The compositions were collected by Miss Clara Beverly, 
supervisor of English, and were scored by her with the assistance of 
Mr. S. R. Courtis and his colleagues in the department of research. 
All the readers trained themselves in the use of the Hillegas Scale, and 
their ratings are shown in comparative tables. There is also a set of 
compositions which have been rated by means of this scale so as to 
form a scale for compositions of younger children (the Hillegas Scale 
being composed mainly of pieces by high-school pupils and by adults). 

All such attempts are clearly in the right direction. The report of 
the Council Committee on Articulation, of which Mr. Noyes was chair- 
man, showed how pressing is the need for simpler and more precise aims, 
If Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Mahoney appear to anyone to have gone too 
far when they limit written composition by children strictly to brief 
paragraphs, let such remember that up to the present no school system 
has been able to demonstrate that it is possible for any but the more 
favored few, who have extraordinary capacity, to do more. The plan 
set forth provides that each pupil shall have all the freedom of expres- 
sion which he is able to use. J. F. H. 
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Nationalism. By Str RABINDRANATH TAGORE. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 159. $1.25. 

A lecture delivered in the United States during the winter of 1916-17. 

Our Democracy: Its Origins and Its Tasks. By JAMES H. Turts. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 327. $1.50. 

A volume setting forth the ideals which America should seek to realize. 
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on practical applications. The chapter on “‘Speech” is especially valuable. 

How Children Learn. By FRANK N. FREEMAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. Pp. 322. $1.60. 

A very clear and well-organized introduction to enemas psychology. Prob- 
ably the most useful book of its kind now to be had. 
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Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 114. 
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The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Krrt1s CAMPBELL. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1917. Pp. 332. $1.50. 

Important because making available Poe’s revisions. ie notes are included. 
Verse Writing. By Witt1AM HERBERT CARRUTH. New York: Macmillan 

1917. Pp. 123. $0.80. 

A handbook for college classes and private guidance. 

College Composition. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. 298. $1.50. 

A completely revised edition of the leading book in its field. 

The Science of Human Nature: A Psychology for Beginners. By WILLIAM 
HENRY Pyte. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. Pp. 229. $1.25. 
In the “Teacher Training Series” edited by W. W. Charters. 

Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry Pratt Farrcuttp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 353. $1.75. 

Valuable to all who wish to connect education with life. 

The Cambridge History of American Literature. Part I. Edited by Wiru1am 
PETERFIELD TRENT, JOHN ERSKINE, STUART P. SHERMAN, and CARL VAN 
Doren. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1917. Pp. 584. $3.50. 

Colonial and revolutionary periods. The plan of the book is the same as that of 
the Cambridge History of English Literature. Two more volumes are to follow. 
The Greek Genius and Its Influence. Select Essays and Extracts. Edited, with 

an Introduction, by LANE Cooper. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Pp. 306. $3.50. 

Intended to supply a background for the study of the literatures of Greece and 
Rome and promote appreciation of the gifts of the past. 

The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By SHAILER MATHEWS. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1917. Pp. 227. $1.50. 

The William Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard University for 1916. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education. By GEORGE ALBERT Cor. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. 361. $1.50 net. 

A thoroughgoing application of the newer theories of social education. A classi- 
fied bibliography is included. 

Education after the War. By J. H. BADLEY. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co.; 1917. Pp. 125. $1.25. 

An excellent expression of the spirit of reconstruction in education which is moving 
in England. 

An Unsocial Socialist. By GERGE BERNARD SHAw. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, Inc. Pp. 250. $0.60. 

In the “ Modern Library,” a new and very attractive series of books of permanent 
value. 

Speaking and Writing English. By BERNARD M. SHERmAN. Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1917. Pp. 162. 

A course of study for the elementary school, including oral and written composi- 
tion standards for each grade. Definite and useful. 
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Standards in English—a Course of Study in Oral and Written Composition for 
Elementary Schools. By JouN J. Manoney. Yonkers-on-Hudson. N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 198. $0.90. 

Material worked out in the Cambridge, Massachusetts, public schools while the 
author was assistant superintendent there. Concrete and definite. 

The Boys’ Book of Scouts. By Percy K. FrrzHvucs. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1917. Pp. 317. 

Lively accounts of Clark, Carson, Boone, and many more. 

The Patriotic Reader. By KATHARINE ISABEL BEMIS,‘MATHILDE EpitH Hotz, 
and Henry LESTER SmiTH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 
194. $0.56. 

Adam Bede. By GrorGce Exior. Edited, with an Introduction, by Laura 
JoHNSON WyLie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. 536. 
$0.75. 

In the “Modern Student’s Library”—a very satisfactory edition for general 
reading. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Abridged and edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES GROSVENOR OsGoop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1917. Pp.574. $0.75. 
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Companion to Asgard and the Gods. 

How Are You Feeling Now? By Epwin L. Sasrn. With illustrations by Tony 
SarG. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1917. Pp. 96. $0.75. 

Highly diverting—and also informing. 

A Manual of Style. Fifth edition. By the Staff of the University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. 300. $1.50 net. Postage extra—weight 22 oz. 

A standard work, probably the best in its class. 

The Well of English and the Bucket. By Burces JoHNsON. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co., 1917. Pp. 149. $1.25. 

Collected essays on various phases of English study and teaching. 

The Book of Holidays. By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1917. Pp. 309. $1.25. 

Brief historical sketches with some suggestions as to celebrations. 

Effective English. By PutranpER P. CLAxToN and James McGINNIss. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. 553. 

Aims apparently at cultivation of both literary appreciation and power of com- 
munication. The plan of the book is not easily discovered. 
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Sentence and Theme. By C. H. Warp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 

1917. Pp. 371. 

Embodies the ideas set forth in the author’s What Is English? 

Punctuation Leaves for Use with Sentence and Theme. By C.H. Warp. Chi- 

cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. Pp. 37. 

Everyday English Composition. By EMMA MILLER BoLentus. New York: 

American Book Co., 1917. Pp. 340. 

Prolific in devices. 

American Ideals. Edited by NORMAN FoERSTER and W. W. PIERSON, JR. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 326. $1.25 net. 

A series of significant speeches and essays edited for college use. Timely. 
Knowing and Using Words. By Witu1am D. Lewis and MaBet DopcE 

Hotmes. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1917. Pp. 128. 

A well-constructed “laboratory manual for the study of English words.” It 
will be of special interest to teachers who do not depend upon the study of Latin to 
give training in derivation. 

How to Debate. By Epwtn DuBois SHurter. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1917. Pp. 319. $1.35 net. 

In part a revision of the author’s Science and Art of Debate. 

Composition and Rhetoric. By Henry W. Hoimes and Oscar C. GALLAGHER. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 353. 

A very sensible, complete, modern book. 
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